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SOME RECENT ISSUES. 
111. Tennyson’s Princess. Edited by W. J. Rotrr. With copious Notes and numerous 
Illustrations. Double number, paper, 30 cents. (Also in Rolfe’s Students’ Series, cloth 
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Hitt. With many Maps and Illustrations, and full Bibliographical Lists and Aids to Out- 
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EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 
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Chandler Adjustable 


Chairs and Desks 


Can be accurately adjusted to any pupil in less than a minute. 


HEALTH. 


Adjustable School Furniture is 
now as universally recognized a 
necessity as modern sanitation. 

Children need, and wise parents 
demand, the adjustable chair and 
desk. With old furniture, 20 per 
cent. of the children have spinal 
curvature and 30 per cent. have 
defective eyesight, and the major- 
ity of both may be prevented by 
using adjustable chair and desk. 
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G. P. PHENIX, Principal, 
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N. L. BISHOP, Superintendent of Schools. 
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J. H. CARFREY, Suft. of Schools. 
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“Should not think of going back to stationary 
furniture.” 
EDWIN H. FORBES, Sut. of Schools. 
TORRINGTON, CONN., March 20, 1897. 
‘“The nearest solution to the seat -and- desk 
problem that I have seen.” 
J. E. MADIGAN, Principal, 
WATERBURY, CONN., March 22, 1897. 


Boston, Mass. 
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tical.” CHARLES L, AMES, Princifa/, 

HARTFORD, CoONN., March 22, '97, Brown School. 
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THE QUAIL’S NEST. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


A soft and grassy hollow in the ground, 
Sheltered about by herbs and bending sprays 
‘Of brambleberries, and by fragrant maze 
Of pink wild roses thickly guarded ‘round. 
And, lo! a treasure in the nook is found. 
Twelve pearly ovals, perfect beyond praise, 
Gleam ‘mid the green gloom where a sunbeam strays 
In at the breeze-swept portal’s sacred bound. 
Bob White’s sweet whistle from afar is sent, 
His modest mate her treasure soon will seek. 
What words their joy and innocence can speak, 
What human song, care-free, with theirs be blent? 
Earth's infinite loveliness, God’s ceaseless care, 
Sound in the chant and thrill the echoing air. 


Look up, Jook forth, and on! 
There’s light in the dawning sky: 

The clouds are parting, the night is gone; 
Prepare for the work of the day! 
Fallow thy pastures lie, 

And far thy shepherds stray, 

And the fields of thy vast domain 
Are waiting for purer seed 
Of knowledge, desire, and deed, 

For keener sunshine and mellower rain! 
But keep thy garments pure: 

Pluck them back, with the old disdain, 
Krom touch of the hands that stain! 
So shall thy strength endure. 

Transmute into good the gold of Gain, 

Compel to beauty thy ruder powers, 

Till the bounty of coming hours 
Shall plant, on thy fields apart, 
With the oak of Toil, the rose of Art! 
—Bayard Taylor. 


PHILOLOGICAL ROUND-UP. 


[Mr. Winship prepares this for those busy teachers, 
principals, and superintendents who need such informa- 
tion and are content to take it incidentally. It is in no 
sense prepared for specialists, who have more time for 
such researches than he, but for those who have as great 
taste, but fewer resources. He who enjoys the ‘‘Round- 
Up” for what it is, is welcome; but to him who desires 
what this is not, Mr. Winship is not ‘‘at home.’’] 


The “cherry” carries in its name the fact that it 
was first known in Cerasus, a town on the Black sea. 

“Peach” is a Persian fruit, and philologists think 
they would know it from the name if in no other way. 
“Nectoreen” is a Persian word meaning “the best” 
kind of peach. 

The “chestnut” came from “Castanea,” in Thessaly, 
hence its name. 

“Spinage” is named from 

“Cocoa” nut is named as a “bugbear”—coco—from 
the three holes that make it look like a masked face, a 


“spines” on the seed. 


hugbear. 
“Lemon” is probably named from Lima. 
“Ginger” is supposed to have been named from the 
Spanish of Zanzibar. 
“Candy” is named from Candia. 
“Caraways” are from Caria. 
The turkey was carelessly named by those who 
thought it was an Fastern fowl. is American, 
“Roan” which now means the color of a horse, was 
a breed of horses imported to England from Rouen. 
The “tarantula” is named from Taranto, Italy. 
“Sardines” are caught off the coast of Sardinia. 
The “magnet” was first found as a loadstone in 


Magnesia, of Lydia. 


“Manganese” comes from Magnesia. 

“Copper” is from Cyprus, whose name in Sanskrit 
is almost like copper. 

“Chalcedony” is a stone from Chalcedon. 

“Alabaster” is from Alabastrum. 

“Topaz” is from Topazos, in the Red sea. 

“Agates’” were first found in the bed of the 
“Achates,” a Sicilian river. 

“Seidlitz” powders were first made at Seidlitz in 
sohemia. 

“Seltzer” is from Nider Selters. 

“Parian” marble is from the isle of Paros. 

“Syvenite” is from the “Syene” in Egypt. 

“Calico” was named from Calicut. 

“Worsteds” get their name from Worstead, an Eng- 
lish village near Nerwich. 

“Bonnets” are named from an Irish village by that 
name where they were first made. 

The “sedan” chair is from Sedan, France. 

The “landau” is probably named from Marshal 
Landau, as our “brougham” is named from Lord 

srougham. 

The “bayonet” was first used in storming Bayonese. 

The “shillelah” was originally cut in the woods of 
Shillelah, Treland. 

The “sandwich” was a device of the Earl of Sand- 
wich by means of which he could remain at the gam- 
ing table for twenty-four consecutive hours without 
retiring for a regular meal. 

Dr. Guillotin introduced the “guillotine.” 

The “bowie knife” was a weapon of Colonel Bowie 
of the Western plains. 

Judge Lynch is responsible for “lynching. 

Derrick was a hangman of Queen Elizabeth’s day, 
and he used ropes at the gallows in a way that per- 


petuated his name in our “derrick.” 

One Macadam first ‘“‘macadamized”’ roads. 

“Pamphlets” are from Pamphilia. 

The first “guinea” was coined from gold from the 
coast of Guinea. 

Our “steelyards” are not steel yards, but were first 
made in the Steelyard, England. 

Lumber” comes in a strange way from the pawn- 
broker, from an old French word meaning usury; 
hence pawning, a pawn shop, a place “lumbered” with 
pawned goods, a lumber room; hence the furniture of 
any room; hence that from which the furniture is 
made. 

“Tariff” comes from Tarifa, a Moorish town from 
which plundering vessels went forth seeking what 
could be captured to enrich their people. 

The first “canter” was a Canterbury gallop. 

We “meander” like the river Meander. 


THE ASTHETIC ELEMENT IN EDUCATION, 
BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


[Read before the National Council of Education, at Milwaukee, 
July, 1897.] 


In the course of study as we find it in the schools 
there are five distinct lines of intellectual develop- 
ment which have deep significance, both as regards the 
unfolding of the mind itself and as regards the ad- 
justment of the career of the pupil towards the social 
institutions in which he is to live. 

These five lines of intelleet, which the pupil culti- 
vates in school, aid him in perfecting his powers as 
an individual, and also in solving the problem of life. 
They have both a psychological side and a sociological 
side. 

Two of these five intellectual disciplines are mathe- 
maties and grammar, these relating respectively to the 
world of nature and to the world of mind as revealed 


in language. While mathematics gives us the forms 
in which inorganic matter may exist and be moved, 
and makes known to us the structure of time and 
space and all externality, grammar and its kindred 
studies, pure logic and ethics, give us the form of 
self-activity and the structure of all that possesses 
internality. 

Ilere are the two polar directions of intellectual 
education, relating the pupil to matter and to mind. 
Psychologically, these branches give him the first use 
of the two deep lying categories of the intellect, quan- 
tity and energy; the category of quantity deals with 
results in space and time; the category of energy deals 
with causal originations. If one does not see, at first, 
how grammar and logie deal with energy and its laws 
of self-activity, let him retleet on the fact that logie 
deals with the ideas of universal, particular, and 
singular, and grammar shows the devices in speech 
for their expression; and then next, let him consider 
that energy or self-activity has just these aspects, 
being general, if we consider it before it has acted on 
itself, and particular in the process of activity. It is, 
moreover, singular, or one activity uniting general 
and particular. Tle will find this thought the key to 
logie and grammar. 

Out of these two primordial studies, mathematies 
and philology, arise three other studies, making up the 
five. 

Virst, there is the study of organic nature, the first 


transitions from mathematical nature towards mind, 


or the pole of energy; not only the plant and the ani- 
mal belong to organic nature, for they are manifesta- 
tions of life, or energy, which is active in organizing 
matter and movement into bodily expression, but, be- 
sides these, we have chemical processes, and geological 
changes, cycles or circular movements of astronomical 
bedies, sun, moon, and planets, and the meteorological 
process, all of these belonging to the crude first stages 
of the manifestation of energy on matter. lor, in 
short, we have aworld that is in the process of making. 
It is ascending out of the mathematical coydition, so 
to speak, to the organic condition, wherein energy, or 
mind, is manfesting itself in a more direct and ade- 
quate form. For the plant and animal show us per- 
petual readjustment of the internal to the external. 
The internal readjusts itself to the external, but with 
a purpose; namely, to make the external environment 
of nature conform to its ideals and become its instru- 
ment. It is, therefore, at first an act of adjusting it- 
self to the external, but finally a readjustment of the 
external to the internal,all brought about bythe power 
of mind, or energy. ‘Thus all studies of nature, not 
only botany and zoology, or biology in general, but 
also physics, both molecular and molar (movements of 
molecules and masses)—in short, chemistry, and the 
sciences of heat, light, and electricity, also geology, 
meteorology, astronomy,—all relate to the beginnings 
of the organie process and are a sort of foundation 
to it. 

Ifence, the two branches that bring the school pupil 
face to face with nature are mathematics and biology, 
or the science of organism. In the elementary school, 
geography covers this line of intellectual training, 
while arithmetic covers the purely inorganic side of 
nature. 

There are two other lines; namely, the study of his- 
tory and the study of art and literature, both of these 
subsidiary to the study of energy or self-activity as 
found in grammar, logic, and ethies. 

History shows the spectacle of the will power of in- 
dividual man consolidating into social units of will 
power— organizing institutions, the state, the church, 
and civil society, with its division of labor and its 
union of labor through commerce. In history the 
little individual sees his bigger self. In the Middle 
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Ages the philosophers used to speak of the microcosm, 
or the individual man, and the macrocosm, or the 
organic whole of individuals. History, in this way of 
looking at it, enables the microcosm to see the macro- 
cosm. 

Even in the most elementary beginnings in the dis- 
trict school or the kindergarten there are scraps of 
history and biography that imitiate the pupil into this 
great and important field of knowledge, and enable 
him to see in dim, shadowy outlines what the great 
world (the macrocosm) is doing, and he is astonished 
to find that there are not only individual deeds for 
particular uses, but also deeds done by society as a 
whole,—national deeds, and even cosmic deeds. It 
takes a long time to grow into the use of this category 
of the mind whereby we can see clearly social action 
and understand its results, critically. The growth of 
this insight is the development of a moral sense in the 
pupil. It is something higher than moral habits, 
which he has already acquired in the family or ought 
to have acquired before coming to school. The stage 
of moral habit was learned through obedience to 
authority. [listened to the commands, “do this, and 
refrain from doing that.” But though moral habit is 
a great thing in the conduct of life, it is not so great as 
moral insight, which sees the necessity of morals for 
the very existence of the social whole. Without 
ethical action the individual cannot be re-enforced by 
the action of his fellowmen; he cannot have institu- 
tions back of him, the family, civil society, the state, 
the church. 

The fifth study, literature and art, is called 
“aesthetics,” or as in our council programme to-day, 
“the aesthetic element in education.” I am sure that 
we can understand it better if we approach it, as we 
have done in this paper, by considering the hierarchy 
of studies, mathematics, grammar, biology, and history 
on the way to it. For we have already become 
familiar with the trend of the whole. We have the 
general spectacle of a world of matter acted upon and 
organized by a world of mind, or energy. From the 
mathematical or inorganic field we ascend to plants 
and animals organized by the principle of life. Then 
we come to the world of man, in which individuals 
unite to form social wholes, and see the ethical idea 
which forms the structures of institutions. For man 
as individual cannot form a member of an institution 
unless he js moral, Morality is, in fact, a name for 
the kind of action which will not injure others nor 
obstruct their freedom—the name for deeds that will 
re-enforce the deeds of others. 

The manifestation of mind or self-activity on 
inatter appears first in plants and animals. For all 
living being has self-activity. But there is a higher 
form of manifestation, and that is found in history. 
It is, as we have seen, the smaller individual selves of 
men forming above them bigger selves or social selves, 
such as states and nations. 

Art and literature, which is the aesthetic activity of 
men, has also for its function the manifestation of 
energy—or mind, or self-activity. And, indeed, it is 
specially a manifestation; for it essays to create the 
appearance of it where there is no realization of it. 
History shows us not only an appearance of divine 
Art shows us an 
appearance of it, in fields of mere inorganic being— 
the mathematical province. It takes matter and 
shapes it into living forms, and makes it take on poses 
that express freedom and moral 


reason, but also a realization of it. 


and movements 
action. 

In short, it turns the world of externality pure and 
simple into a world of internality made perceptible to 
the senses of seeing and hearing. It shapes bronze, 
and wood, and marble into temples and statues. It 
brings out by light, and shade, and color, and perspec- 
tive on surfaces the paintings and drawings that 
represent rational and moral beings. It produces 
sounds, arranged in a tonic system, and can by this 
Means express feelings in a more direet manner than 
by the plastie arts. Finally, it makes the words of lan- 
guage its art material and reaches poetic expression, 
the highest of the arts, because of greater compass 


than all the others and more adequate in its manifesta- 
tion of reason. 

The school has always had literature in all its 
grades, but not so generally the other arts, except 
music. 

It is the practical part of this discussion to show 
that architecture, sculpture, and painting should add 
their healthful lesson to the curriculum of the school. 

Let us briefly consider in the remainder of this 
essay the nature of the several arts and their respective 
capacities to educate man by the spectacle of reason. 

Plato said that “the beautiful is the splendor of the 
True.’ This is a definition good for all time. For 
art renders visible or audible the world of internality 
and truth—the world of mind or reason is indeed the 
object of the several arts or aesthetic modes of 
expression. 

The several fine arts are, in an ascending scale, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry. 
Dancing, landscape gardening, engraving, elocution, 
dramatic art, and rhetoric are accessory to one or more 
of the five great departments of art, rather than 
separate departments. 

Art appeals to the feelings. 
and aspiration, but not appetites. Its effects are, 
therefore, to purify the feelings. It directs them 
towards ideals. It is not so much an education of 
conscious thought as of instinctive judgments in 
matters of taste. But as it has to do with ideals, it 
inspires religious and ethical emotions, and through 
these indirectly develops thought. 

Architecture.—The silent lessons of architeeture,— 
the impressiveness of its masses, its harmonious pro- 
portions, its suggestion of great natural powers over- 
come by spiritual might—these effects are obvious. 
Art has an end of its own, and to be art of a very high 
character it must show that the beautiful object exists 
for itself, and does not exist for the sake of other 
objects—not even for morals or religion. But of 
course the highest art will be found in harmony with 
both morals and religion. 

There are, as shown by Hegel, three stages to each 
of these arts; namely, the symbolic stage, wherein a 
spiritual might struggles without pronounced suc- 
cess against the natural powers which hinder it; 
higher than this, classic art, wherein the spiritual 
might has completely subdued matter and force into 
means of expression for its ideals; third, there is 
romantic art, Christian art, which expresses the ideal 
with more or less antagonism towards what is material 
and natural. 

Thus the architecture of India and Egypt belongs 
to symbolic art. The human is struggling against the 
natural, but is not able to subdue it and achieve free- 
dom. The highest achievement of Egyptian archi- 
tecture appears in the pillars or columns of its temple 
crowned with the lotus; for in the lotus capitals 
there is an approximation towards gracefulness. 

Greek architecture is much superior in its expres- 
sion of freedom. Its Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
columns fully achieve gracefulness. In a solid wall 
for the support of roof the manifestation of the forces 
which are struggling against the power of gravity are 
not so adequate as when the support is a pillar or 
column. The column being isolated, the effects of 
gravity are exhibited in the yielding of its capital— 
its expansion as in the Dorie capital, or the graceful 
yielding curves as appearing in the Ionic volute, or 
the graceful bending of the acanthus leaves in the 
Corinthian capital. Gravity is manifested on the one 
hand, but the Greek capital shows how easy and grace- 
fully the supporting column resists the downward 
force. 

The Roman arch is converted into a dome by carry- 
ing out its principle on all sides, instead of laterally 
The arch is a ready suggestion, symbolically, 
of the Roman national principle. Each stone in the 
arch is relatively a keystone to all the rest. All de- 
pends on each and each on all. Each Roman citizen 
felt and acted as if he were the keystone to his nation. 
The dome suggests the sky over all, and hence tolera- 
tion. Under the dome of the Roman Pantheon the 
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alone. 


gods of all nations were set up and worshipped. The 


‘dome is an appropriate symbol for the state or nation. 


Each patriotic citizen consecrates his life for the life 
of the social whole, and each is in turn supported and 
protected by the rest like a keystone. 

Romantie architecture comes to its highest com- 
pleteness in such Gothic structures as the cathedrals 
of France and the abbeys of England, but especially in 
the Cologne cathedral and that of Amiens and the 
Sainte Chapelle of Paris. It celebrates the Divine 
not as something originating in matter and lifted up 
away from matter by its self-activity, but it expresses 
‘ather the complete nugatoriness of matter except as 
supported by spirit. For instead of expressing the 
effects of weight or gravity in its slender columns, it 
expresses rather the support of what is below by what 
is above. ‘The columns seem visibly to pull instead of 
to push or thrust. It is the heavens that support the 
earth. It seems as if the cathedral floor is fastened 
to the columns, and these pull up and sustain the floor 
by fastening it to the roof. All the lines point up- 
wards and seem to worship what is above. The 
Christian religion is expressed in the Gothic cathedral, 
which has been called a petrified prayer. The Roman 
dome expresses the universal sway of civil law—a sky 
of justice, which extends over all. The Greek temple 
shows freedom in matter. It crowns a hill, like a 
blossom which has ascended from the surface of the 
earth to manifest a deep inner self-activity of matter 
itself. 

Sculpture.—The statuary of Egypt and the Orient 
does not express freedom, it abounds in stiff and un- 
graceful lines, but the statuary of the Greeks is the 
supreme achievement of that beauty-loving people. 
In the highest period of its perfection it represents so 
much dignity of character, so much rationality and 
clear consciousness of purpose in its figures of the 
gods, that the Divine itself seems to be present in 
material form. Christianity has not been able to ex- 
press its distinctive ideals in seulpture. It finds 
painting a far more adequate means. Painting can 
express sentiment by means of color; it can show sub- 
jective feelings and subtle reactions occasioned by the 
situation in which the theme of the work of art is 
placed. Modern sculpture is defective through the 
fact that an attempt is made to express sentiment, 
‘ather than action. ‘The highest sculpture exhibits 
the serenity of the soul even in the presence of danger. 

Painting.—The proper subjects of painting are to 
be found especially in the Christian religion and in 
the situations of modern life that appeal intensely to 
our ethical emotions. Greek painting, except what 
has been preserved for us in the frescoes of buried 
cities, is known to us only through descriptions. 
‘rom the evidences before us it is safe to say that 
painting did not find with the ancients its appropriate 
themes. The subjects of Christian painting are 
divine love and tenderness as seen in the Madonnas; 
the soul, supported by its faith in the Divine, mani- 
festing its constancy even when enduring the bodily 
tortures of martyrdom; the Divine, gracious and for- 
giving even in the crucifixion scene; the Transfigura- 
tion reflecting the light of the soul when seeing pure 
truth: the Last Supper exhibiting the emotions of 
the good when betrayed by the bad; the Last Judg- 
ment showing the return of the deed upon the doer; 
not so much action as reaction, not so much the deed 
as the emotion aroused in the depths of the soul by the 
presence of injustice and hate. 

Music.—Musie has the form of time, while archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting have the form of 
space; hence it can express all the steps in the genesis 
of the situation which it portrays, and is not confined 
to a single moment, like the special arts. The group 
of statuary, the Laokoon, for instance, must seize the 
highest moment of the action and present it. In this 
highest moment we can see what has happened before 
and what is likely to happen in the time that follows. 
(Goethe has discussed this admirably in his essay on 
the Laokoon.) It will not do for the sculptor to at- 
tempt to present us in his work of art the entire com- 
pletion or working out of the theme; he must seize it 
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in the middle, where the spectators can easily read the 
past series of actions and motives and forebode what is 
to succeed. Painting is not so closely confined to a 
point of time as sculpture. Painting can idealize 
space through perspective, light and shade, color, 
clearness and obscurity. While actual size, actual 
length of line, is necessary in architecture, in painting 
it can be represented by perspective. Not only the 
largest temple of the world, but even Mount Blane 
could be painted on a piece of ivory which could be 
covered with one’s thumb. Painting, moreover, by 
reason of the fact that it can present to us sentiment 
through the aid of color, finds the limitation of its 
theme to a single moment of time less important. 
But music can take up the whole series of actions and 
reactions which are presupposed by a serious situation 
of the soul and can carry these all through to the final 
denouement. The material side of music is found in 
the structure and peculiarities of the several musical 
instruments; vibration by means of strings, columns 
of air in wind instruments, and, above all, by the vocal 
chords of the human being. A tone is a repetition of 
the same wave-length. One tone can produce with 
another one which has an agreement with it partial 
or complete chords and concords—with another tone 
not agreeing with it, it produces a discord. There is 
a natural order of tones, partly discordant and partly 
concordant, which forms the seale. It includes what 
is called an octave. An aria starts from the funda- 
mental tone of a scale, or from its third or fifth, and 
by departing from the fundamental tone or from 
those kindred with it expresses its alienations and col- 
lisions. Finally, it returns to the fundamental tone 
or one of its close kindred, and the problem is solved. 
There is also counterpoint, which, like the persons in 
a drama, expresses a concordant or opposing aria to 
the chief one. With these resources music excels all 
the plastic arts in its ability to express problems and 
collisions of human life and their solution. Emo- 
tional disturbances and the restoration of harmony 
naturally take on this form of expression. But there 
is the music of sensuous pleasure, and opposed to it 
the music of moral action. The Italian boat song or 
the Seotch reel may express the former, and a sonata 
or symphony of Beethoven will express moral action. 
Architecture has been called frozen music. Neither 
architecture nor music deals directly with the shapes 
of rational creatures or with the image of the human 
form divine; they are confined to proportions and 
symmetries. 

Poetry.—Poetry is the form of art that unites in 
itself all the others. It is closely allied to music—the 
time art—and through the imagination it can re- 
produce each and all of the space arts. It can do 
more than this; it can, through its appeal directly to 
imagination, transcend the time limitations of music, 
and the space limitations of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. There is the poetry of the nation, or 
epic poetry, the poetry of society, or the drama, and 
the poetry of the individual, or lyrie poetry. Comedy 
shows us a collision which has arisen between the 
individual and some social ideal in which the dis- 
comfiture of the individual is not so deep as to destroy 
him. The social organism in which man lives is such 
as to convert his negative deeds into self-refuting or 
self-annihilating deeds. This oceasions laughter 
when the individual is not seriously injured by his 
irrational deed. ‘Tragedy, on the other hand, shows 
us a serious attack upon the social whole and the recoil 
of the deed upon the doer, so that he perishes through 
the reaction of his deed. ‘Tragedy, however, requires 
as a necessary condition that the individual who 
perishes shall have a rational side to his deed. A 
mere villain is not sufficient for a tragic character; 
there must be some justification for him. 

The greatest poets are Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe, and these artists are in the truest sense 
educators of mankind. The types of character exhib- 
ited in their literary works of art, Achilles, Agamem- 
non, Ulvsses, Macbeth, Hamlet, Wilhelm Meister, and 
Faust, have helped and will always help all mankind to 
self-knowledge by showing them how feelings become 


convictions and how convictions become deeds, and 
how deeds react upon the doer through the great 
organisms of human society. The world-wisdom of a 
people is largely derived from its national poets, not 
as amoral philosophy, but as vicarious experience. 
Aristotle said that the drama purifies the spectator by 
showing him how his feelings and convictions will 
result when carried out. Without making the ex- 
perience himself, he profits by participating in the 
world of experience depicted for him by the poet. It 
is more or Jess in human nature to recoil against direct 
advice, especially moral advice. We do not like to 
have its application made personal; but in the work of 
art we see the moral energies of society acting upon 
ideal personages, and the lesson to the spectator is 
more impressive and more wholesome, because it: is 
accepted by him in his freedom and not imposed upon 
him by external authority. 


THE KLONDIKE GOLD FIELDS, 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 


Klondike is a word found neither in dictionary nor 
gazetteer, and you will look in vain for it in the latest 
atlases. A few weeks ago nobody except a few whites 
and Indians had ever heard of it; now who is there who 
has not had it on his tongue many times? It has quickly 


sight of the sun, and at midnight, if it is proper to use 
such a term, it is almost as light as at noonday. 

The country is not entirely barren. Parts of it grow a 
species of pine which attains a size suitable for boards 
and building purposes, and there is a small sawmill at 
Dawson City to turn out materials for houses. We are 
also told that miners have had some success in planting 
gardens. There is little or no game, however, and there 
does not seemto be an abundant supply of fish in the num- 
erous streams. ‘The Klondike, they tell us, signifies to the 
Indian “plenty of fish.’”” There is nothing to sustain life 
except the supplies, mostly of canned goods, which are 
brought from the towns of British Columbia or of the 
United States; and since the great rush of prospectors to 
these valleys, rich only in mineral wealth, food has com- 
manded enormous prices. 

The Klondike is one of a number of creeks which empty 
into the Yukon, and gold is found in the gravel deposits 
which form the valleys through which these streams run, 
The richest finds have been on the Klondike and the 
Bonanza; but claims have been laid out also on Dominion, 
Indian, Hunter, Glacier, Miller, Eldorado, and Gold 
Bottom creeks. This is nearly all in British territory. 
But we have gold-fields just across the border in our own 
territory of Alaska. There are paying mines at Circle 
City on the Yukon, at Forty Mile, at the junction of Forty 
Mite Creek with the Yukon, and probably on other streams 
to the south. 

The discovery of the wonderful deposits in the Klondike 
region appears to have been made in August, a year ago, 
by George Cormack. Evidently he was not succeeding at 
“Forty Mile,”” which is on the Yukon, in Alaska, and 
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become a magical name, and at its mention golden visions 
enchant the imagination, and big yellow nuggets and bags 
of shining dust seem actually to strain the muscles of the 
hand. The map-makers must be diligent and give the 
world a chart of the new Eldorado. 

Where is Klondike? The map given herewith, made 
from the latest chart prepared by our government, shows 
that it is in the queen’s dominions, close to the border of 
our Alaskan possessions. It is in the northwest territory, 
and is, of course, under Canadian control. 

It will be observed that it is quite close to the Arctic 
cirele, whence it may be inferred that its winters, if not 
its summers, are apt to be rigorous. The summers, be- 
ginning in May, are about four months long, and the sun, 
notwithstanding the high latitude, warms up the atmo- 
sphere so thoroughly that sometimes the thermometer 
climbs above ninety. But surely the nights must be cool, 
for the gravel, we are told, is frozen down to bed-rock, 
twenty or twenty-five feet. They might be, if there were 
any; but for months the people of that region never lose 


strolled across the border on a prospecting tour. He 
found gold in paying quantities near the junction of the 
Bonanza and Klondike Creeks, and returned to Forty 
Mile for help. With two Indians he was able to “pan 
out” about $500 a week. The news was slow in reaching 
Circle City, a large camp of miners about 200 miles lower 
down on the Yukon. Perhaps they did not believe the 
first reports. At all events, it was December before any 
movement was made. Then in one day Circle City was 
depopulated and a new city, Dawson, was established at 
the mouth of the Klondike, on the Yukon. There was a 
mad rush for the new country. Immediately it was all 
staked out. Along every stream and in every gulch 
claims were marked off, and with feverish haste the work 
of thawing the gravel was begun. There was then no 
water to wash the dirt with; but they could not wait for 
summer to loose the streams, so some of them made 
“rockers” and tunneled and “rocked” the earth and found 
it full of gold. 

The stories of how gold was taken in winter and the 
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present summer everybody has read. It is estimated that 
$3,000,000 was taken out in the Yukon district in 1895, 
nearly $5,000,000 in 1896, and that the yield for 1897 will 
be over $10,000,000. 

The mines are what are known as placer mines, and 
gold is obtained in the form of dust and nuggets. The 
largest nugget found so far was worth about $250, and 
was about the size of an ordinary potato. This is small, 
compared with the nuggets found in Australia and Cali- 
fornia. The Victorian mines produced a single mass ot 
gold worth $41,000 and weighing 146 pounds avoidupots, 
while California broke the record with a lump weighing 
186 pounds. California gold is richer than the Klondike 
metal, having a smaller percentage of silver, lead, and 
other metals. It is the quantities that Klondike yields 
that makes it one of the most famous gold regions known 
to the world. Another remarkable feature of the new El- 
dorado is that none of the claims worked so far has proved 
a blank. The best claims are those on the Klondike, 
which empties into the Yukon, the Bonanza, a tributary 
of the Klondike, and the Eldorado, which flows into the 
Bonanza. The gold region is believed to embrace Circle 
City and Forty Mile, Alaska, and the Klondike region 
south to Stewart river; and it is reasonably certain that 
we shall vet have large mineral wealth from our Alaskan 
territory to compensate us for the gradual loss of the fur- 
seal industry. 

The great question since the discoveries has been how to 
get to Klondike. The stream of travel follows two routes 
principally. Taking steamer at Seattle, Washington, 
Vancouver or Victoria, British Columbia, you go west to 
the southwestern extension of Alaska, passing from the 
Pacific ocean through Unimak strait into Bering sea, and 
thence to St. Michael island, some ninety miles above the 
mouth of the Yukon. There are light-draft river steamers 
which will take you up the Yukon to the gold-fields, dis- 
tant about 2,000 miles. Counting the sea voyage from 
Seattle to St. Michael, 3,500 miles, makes the gold region 
some 5,500 miles away by this route. Another route, 
shorter by at least 2,500 miles, is by steamer from 
Seattle or ''acoma to Sitka, thence to Juneau and to Dyea, 
which is on Chilkoot inlet, at the foot of Chilkoot pass. 
From Chilkoot pass to the Klondike it is about 600 miles, 
Crossing the mountains is a difficult and hazardous feat. 
To get over the pass requires an ascent of 4,000 feet, and 
much of the rise is so precipitous that a single misstep 
may mean sudden destruction. From the pass the way 
lies through a chain of five lakes—Lindemann, Bennett, 
Tagish, Marsh, and Labarge-— and thence to the head 
waters of the Yukon. Part of this hard journey is over- 
land, and has frequently to be made through melting 
snows. Dangerous cataracts are encountered in the boat 
passage on the lakes, and many wrecks bear witness to 
the necessity of skillful piloting down the swift currents to 
Miles canon and the White Horse rapids, frequently called 
“the Miner's Grave.” This, being a third shorter than the 
St. Michael route, is selected by ninety out of every hun- 
dred miners, notwithstanding its great hardships and 
perils, for they are naturally in a hurry to get at the nug- 
gets. 

Still another way of reaching Klondike is over the 
White pass, from Juneau. Ocean steamers can land at 
the foot of the pass on Skaguay bay, about eighty-five 
miles from Juneau. The pass is not difficult. It is 1,000 
feet lower than Chilkoot, and it is in contemplation to 
build a railroad over it to Teslin lake, a distance of only 
about thirty-five miles. Light-draft steamers will run 
from Teslin lake to Grand Canon, around which a road 
may be built. From the foot of the canon steamers may 
easily reach all the mining settlements. Within a few 
months this route will probably be the favorite one, and of 
course a telegraph line will connect Dawson City with the 
rest of the world at an even earlier date, 

And so a trip to the Klondike gold-fields may soon be 
an ordinary vacation tour. For gold is wealth, and 
wealth men covet, and think no enterprise too great or 
hazardous to get it. But at present it is no vacation tour; 
and the hazard is so great that only the strongest and the 
best-equipped should risk starving or freezing to death, 

—The Independent. 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS TO AMERICAN EYES. 


BY LESTER A. STANLEY, 


An American never forgets his first sight of an 
Mnglish railway. We had heard much about. the 
European trains with their compartment cars, yet 
when we entered the Northwestern station at Liver- 
pool, the first feeling was one of surprise. How small 
the cars looked, and how different from those of our 
own country! 

As the train for London did not leave for an hour. 
we had ample opportunity to satisfy our curiosity. 


The train consisted of the engine, four or five pas- 
senger cars, and the van or baggage car. The engine 
seemed as odd as the cars themselves. It was small, as 
are all the European locomotives, and was without 
hell or coweatcher. Indeed, it seemed toy like in 
comparison with the great engines that draw the 
“limiteds.” The cars are low and are divided into 
four or five compartments, which have no means of 
communication with one another. Imagine one of 
our open street cars partitioned off, glazed doors 
placed at the ends of the compartments thus made, 
and a window on each side of the doors, and you have 
a pretty good idea of the compartment cars. 

One may travel first, second, or third class, just as 
he desires, or his purse permits. The first class com- 
partment, designed to hold six persons, is finished in 
naturgl wood and the seats are upholstered with 
leather. The second class accommodates eight, and 
is upholstered with rep, while each of the two seats 
of a third class compartment holds five, the uphol- 
stery here being of a coarser material, and the wood- 
work painted. In every compartment, racks strong 
enough to hold large valises are fastened to the parti- 
tions above the heads of the passengers. 

Some of the cars have all three compartments, first, 
second, and third,—as is indicated by the numbers on 
the outside of the doors—while others contain only 
one Class, being all second or all third. Comparativeiy 
few persons travel first class. Those who do are gen- 
erally very wealthy, or they wish privacy and are will- 
ing to pay for it. Although it costs a good deal more 
to journey second class than third, there is so little 
difference in the accommodations that the majority of 
people travel third class. Indeed, on some roads the 
second-class cars are so little used that only those of 
the first and third class are now carried, as a rule. 

The compartments are lighted from above; that is, 
by lamps placed in the roof, so that they can be opened 
from the outside. When, towards evening, the train 
stops at a station, a man with a lighted torch appears. 
Climbing to the top of the car, he walks along the roof 
rapidly, and lights the lamps in quick succession. 

“The conductor of the train is called the “guard.” 
At different stopping places along the route he comes 
around and asks to see your ticket, sometimes punch- 
ing it, sometimes merely looking at it, but taking it up 
when your jeurney is finished. Instead of saying 
“All aboard!” or speaking to the “driver,” as the engi- 
neer is called, when he wishes to start the train, the 
guard blows a small whistle, which is answered by a 
toot from the whistle of the locomotive. On the 
continent the signal is given by means of a small horn. 

Dining cars do not seem to be run on the Englislt 
railways. As a substitute, a system of providing 
lunches is in use. In the cars are placed slips on 
which is printed a scale of prices and directions how 
and when to order the lunches. These lunches are 
put up in baskets and the price varies according to 
their size and contents, an extra price being charged 
for wine or beer. No provision is made for coffee. 
When the traveler has dined, he is expectd to leave the 
basket in the car, whence it will be returned to the 
company. 

One great advantage that travelers in the United 
States have over those traveling in Europe is, that 
they may avail themselves of the American system of 
In this country one may check 
his trunk on setting out and give no more thought to 
it until his journey is ended, but in England if you 
have any luggage that you cannot carry in your hands, 
you must see that it is put on the train and then taken 
off at the right station. While they have a system of 
giving paper receipts for baggage, we were told that it 
would be much safer to give the matter our personal 
attention. 

This would be a much greater annoyance than it is, 
were it not for the excellent system. of porterage 
maintained by the railway companies. At every 
station there are a number of porters whose business 
it is to aid the traveler in getting on and off trains and 
to attend to his baggage if he has any. If you are 
going to change cars he will take your valise and see 


checking baggage. 


you safely aboard the right train. Should you wish 
to know the time of departure of trains, you can gain 
the information you want from the porter. For these 
services you are expected to give him a small fee, a 
sixpence, thrippence, tuppence, or if he has merely 
handled your luggage on the station platform, he will 
gladly takea penny. These porters are of inestimable 
value to the traveler, for they are always on hand as 
soon as the train stops, and yet no one is obliged to 
accept their services unless he wishes to. 

The roadbeds in England are well made and sul- 
stantial. On the more important railways there are 
double tracks, and at the larger stations two depots. 
The trains coming from one way stop at one depot and 
those from the opposite direction at the other. A 
person wishing to get from one to the other may do 
so by means of a bridge or a subway, so there is no 
need of crossing the tracks. On most railways no one 
is allowed to go upon the tracks but the-employees oi 
the road, and all others who do so are unceremoni- 
ously ordered back, a fact with which we became 
acquainted in this wise:— 

We were sitting in the station waiting for the south 
bound train due in a few minutes. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to us that the south bound train would come 
in upon the other track and that in order to take it we 
would have to be on the opposite platform. Hastily 
catching up the luggage, we started across the rails 
for the other side, when—behold! A blue-coated 
official appeared on the scene. With a majestic wave 
of the hand he ordered us peremptorily to “Go back! 
go back!” and so formidable was his appearance and so 
menacing his manner, that we took his “advice” and 
hastily retraced our steps. When we had crossed 
upon the bridge in the regulation way, we were met on 
the other side by our friend, the official, who was now 
all smilés. In the politest manner possible he in- 
formed us of the ordinances against crossing the 
tracks, and hoped we would not take offense at what 
he had said. When the train arrived he found us a 
compartinent, saw us safely on board, and wished us a 
pleasant journey. 

And in the quiet of that compartment car we sat 
and meditated upon this methodical, painstaking 
prevention of accidents as compared with our go-as- 
you-please manner of making each man responsible 
for his own safety, and the every day casualties re- 
sulting therefrom, and wondered if, after all, it were 
not possible for Englishmen to teach us something 
about the management of a railroad. 


DERIVATION OF NAMES. 


Which of the following names are of English origin? 


Which are French? Spanish? Indian? Dutch? Which 

are genuinely American: — 
New Jersey. Greenbush. 
Spuyten Duyvil. Monongahela. 
Ontario. Catskill. 
Canandaigua. Canoeplace. 
Missouri. Niagara. 
Potomac. Pennsylvania. 
Oneida. Oakhill. 
Brooklyn. Long Island. 
Philadelphia. Kentucky. 
Flushing. Canajoharie. 
Maine. Boston. 
Mohawk. Kansas. 
Alleghany. Hudson. 
San Francisco. Onondaga. 
Suffolk. Vermont. 
Colorado. Savannah. 
St. Louis. Cambridge. 
Florida. Cincinnati. 
Chelsea. Minneapolis. 
Raleigh. Alabama. 
Duluth. Memphis. 
Tennessee. St. Paul. 
Los Angeles. Helena. 
Oregon. California. 
Mississippi. Utica. 
Indiana. Concord. 
Rochester. Utah. 
Gravesend. Brookfield. 
Connecticut. Ohio, 
Hartford. Springfleld. 
Montana. Peoria. 
Arizona. Sacramento. 
Milwaukee. Dunkirk. 
Pittsburg. Illinois. 
Vicksburg. Wilkesbarre. 
Mechanicsville. Gettysburg. 
Salamanca. Vallejo. 
Michigan. Denver. 
San Jose. Leadville. 
Pueblo, Manitou, 
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EDUCATION. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS, 


The lesson may be introduced by a short. review of 
flowers. Bring out the thought that the whole plant 
throughout the summer has contributed constantly 
to the growth of its fruit. 

Speak of the blackberry, its five snowy white petals, 
the white stamens tipped with cream color, over- 


topping and surrounding the light green pistil. 
Speak of the falling petals, of the light green but 
tiny berry that is pushing itself upward through the 


miniature forest of stamens, which are now tipped 


with brown. 
The ealvx now turns backward to let the sun shine 


upon the berry. 
Then speak of the developed fruit. 


\ 


QUESTIONS. 
How many petals has the blackberry blossom? 
What other flowers have five petals? 
Are the petals separated or united? 


When do the petals fall? 


What is their shape and color? 

ITow many sepals has this flower? 

Are they separated or united? 

Do they fall with the petals? Why not? 

Why does the calyx curl backward after the petals 


droop? 


What is the calyx called when the blackberry is 


ripe? 


Examine the middle of the flower. 

Are the stamens few or many? 

To what are the stamens attached ? 

Tlow do the stamens compare in length with the 


pistil? 


What finally becomes of the stamens? 

Of what use are the tiny hairs that cover and sur- 
round the early formed berry? 

Examine the thin, shiny, soft covering of the berry. 

Kixamine a cross section of the berry. 

What is seen in the centre? 

What neighbors has the blackberry? 

Who are the blackberry’s relatives? 

Who are this berry’s best friends? 


COLOR HARMONY IN THE BLACKBERRIES. 


The blackberry furnishes a study in the harmony 
and gradations of color. 

If possible, secure a spray of the fruit. A graceful 
spray of the flowers will make a pretty blackboard 
illustration. 

Call attention to the larger and older leaves with 
their tips of light red and crimson. 

Examine the colors of the stems. When the flowers 
are in blossom the stems are of a light green with 
thorns of a light green tipped with brown. Later, 
when the leaves are old and the berries are ripe, we 
find the stems are a reddish brown and the thorns are 
tipped with a beautiful crimson. 

Look for the various colors in the berries. ‘Trace 
the colors through the gradations until all the green 
has disappeared. The tiny ones just forming are of 
light green, and, as they develop, change to scarlet 
and crimson, then the ripe purplish black ones appear. 


DRAWING. 


Let the pupils draw the leaf of the blackberry, par- 
ticular attention being given to the shape, margin, 


and veining. 

They will design and draw a border with this leaf 
as a unit. 

Suggest that they draw the flower, the half-formed 
berry, and the fully developed fruit. Ask them to 
draw the sprays showing the arrangement of leaves, 
position of buds, flowers, and fruit. The sprays may 
be colored with crayons, or, far better, suggest that 
brush and water colors be used. 

Also suggest that they design a border of the leaf 


and the flowers. 


THE HOLLY’S DEFENSE. 


Nature has given to the various members of the 
animal kingdom, hoofs, claws, fangs, and other means 
of self-preservation, Likewise in the vegetable 
world are provisions made for accomplishing the 
same end. What more inviting feast for bird or 
beast than the dark evergreen leaves of the holly, 
when illumined by bright red berries? But the 
forager meets with a sharp rebuke for his familiarity 
in the spiny points terminating the lobes of the 
leaves, Grant Allen tells us in his “Story of 
Plants” that the holly spends no time in useless 
barricades; “for though the lower leaves, within 
reach of the cattle and donkeys, are very prickly 
indeed, you will find, if you look, that the upper 
ones, above six or eight feet from the ground, are 
smooth-edged and harmless.” 

Why is partiality thus shown to the birds ? — Bes- 
sie L, Putnam, in Educational Gazette, 


ing, paltry padding, apostle painting,~ 


HEARD AT THE HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, 


First Young Woman—“It’s worth the ‘price of ad- 
inission’ to have the opinions that you've held for 
years, and that you never could get anyone to agree 
with you in, held by these ‘way up’ Harvard pro- 
fessors.” 

Second Young Woman—*“What,—for example?” 

First Young Woman—“Well, there’s ‘Ben Hur, for 
one thing. Now, I never cared for that book,—in 
fact, | could hardly wade through it. I always won- 
dered why people raved over it. One of my objects 
in life was to find three persons who thought the same 
about it that I did. Well, I asked Professor ———— 
why.s0 many people liked it.” (An impressive pause.) 

Listener in Corner—*What did he say?” 

First Young Woman (triumphantly)—“He said, 
‘It isa melancholy fact that they do! ” 

Second Young Woman—*Was that all?” 

Mirst Young Woman—*Wasn’t that enough?” 

Listener—*T heard some one say that one could 
find people out here to agree with any of his cranky 
notions.” 

First Young Woman (ignoring the remark)—*1 
saw something in the Chap-book the other day that 
just delighted me. It was speaking of the last book 
by the author of “Titus, and asked why people were 
content to drink from cisterns when they might go te 
the pure springs. That's what Lthink. Tow anyone 
can read “Titus? or ‘Ben Hur when they have the 
Bible, | don’t see!” 

Second Young Woman——People think it makes it 
clearer and more real.” 

First Young Woman 
effect upon me. It makes me feel—till 1 go to the 
‘Gospel gild- 


that’s what 


“It has just the opposite 
original source—that it is all a myth. 


the Chap-book calls it!” 

Listener—*""l'o return, what else have you been 
braced up in here?” 

First Young Woman-—Well, there’s the sentence, 
I wish I knew where my hat Say, tell me what 
you would say if vou were hunting for your hat and 
could not find it. LT wish | knew where my hat ——; 
finish it.” 

Second Young Woman—*Is.” 

Kirst Young Woman (triumphantly)—‘No, it’s 
was. I wish IT knew where my hat was. I always 
thought it ought to be that way, but I never 
found anyone to agree with me before. I asked two 
professors and they both said was.” 

Second Young Woman—** Ul know how to in- 
quire about my hat now. But I have had a question 
in grammar settled, too.” 

First Young Woman——“What is it?” 

Second Young Woman—‘*Do you say, ‘He is 
afraid he will fail in his examination,’ or ‘He is afraid 
he shall fail in his examination?’ ” 

First Young Woman—*The first.” 

Second Young Woman—‘No, the second.” 

First Young Woman—*Why?” 

Second Young Woman—*Because the same form is 
used in the indirect quotation that would be used in 
the direct. You'd say, He said, ‘I am afraid shall 
fail in the examination,’ wouldn’t you?” 

Listener—“I’m learning lots. Go on.” 

First Young Woman—‘Well, there’s enervating. 
I've always heard it pronounced en-ervating,—and 
always thought it was wrong, and that it should be 
e-nery-ating. It isn’t in any dictionary—not even 
except an old 1850 one of my grand- 


the Century 
father’s. That says it’s e-nerv-ating, and so does the 
professor. Now, to-day I’m going to find out why 
you say, Dictionary of my grandfather’s, and essays 
of Matthew Arnold.” 

Listener—“There’s your professor crossing the 
campus now, You'd better interview him,” (Exit. 
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Say a graceful good-bye to vacation. 
Be in earnest in the school work of 1897-8, 


Physical elasticity is one of your greatest needs the 
next four weeks. 


We congratulate those to whom the new term 
means promotion. 


It looks as though in the near future the school- 
yards in all the centres of all the large cities would be 
used as neighborhood play grounds in out-of-school 
hours. Children should have play room, and there 
seems no other way for them to be provided for in 
this regard. 

Vacation schools will be urged as a regular feature 
There can 
be little question but that something of the kind is 
a necessity, but there is a possibility of so freighting 
the tax rate with the multiplicity of annexes as to 
cause a serious public reaction, 


of the public school system of large cities. 


The vaeation school, 
however, will be experimented with in some of our 
large cities at once, 


In September are the birthdays of Lydia Sigourney 
and Sarah Orne Jewett, Richeliew and LaFayette, 
Queen Elizabeth and Augustus Felicia 
Hlemans and Adeline D. 'T. Whitney, “Grace Green- 
Willard, Phoebe Cary and 
Lessing and James 


Caesar, 
wood” and Frances FE, 
Catherine Fenimore 
Cooper, Richard “the Lion-hearted” and Louis “the 
Great,” Charles Dudley Warner and Francis Park- 
man, Robert and “Sam” Adams, “Sam” 
Johnson and J. 'T. Trowbridge, Guyot and Faraday, 
Hoe and Gatling, General Rosecrans and Admiral 
Nelson, James Gordon Bennett and Henry George, 
John Harvard and Thomas Nash. | 


Dr. E. A. Sheldon of Oswego, N, Y., who died at 


seecher, 


Emmet 


his home, August 26, in his seventy-fourth year, has 
been principal of that famous normal school for 
thirty years. No other normal school has attained 
the same fame in intensity of loyalty and breadth of 
iniluence. | Bridgewater and Millersville have been 
close rivals for a third of a century and several others 
have been genuine rivals in the past ten years. Dr. 
Sheldon has given Oswego the advantage over Bridge- 
water in that he has written much more than 
Principal Boyden, and over Millersville in that there 
has been no change in principalship. If the school 
has not maintained its relative prestige in the past 
few years, it has been due to the intense activity along 
modern professional and scholastic lines of other 
ereat institutions, like those at Albany, Normal, IIL, 
West Chester, Pa., Trenton, and elsewhere. 

Dr. Sheldon has been a remarkable man in all of 
his career. Oswego has had no other equally influen- 
tial citizen for fifty years, and the state has not had his 
equal in educational influence. — In character and 
scholarship, as a teacher and author, as a companion 
and leader, as a citizen and gentleman, he has had few 
equals in this activity of more than half a century. 
Mrs. Karl Barnes (Mary Sheldon Barnes) is his daugh- 
ter, and much of his power is inherited and applied 
by her. 


THE REPORT OF THE TWELVE. 


Superintendent Henry Sabin, as chairman of the 
Committee of Twelve, has done a piece of profes- 
sional work that for closeness of study, clearness of 
presentation, universality of application, and genuine 
helpfulness has not been equaled by any other study 
of an educational question by officials or experts. 

No casual study of the table of contents, no inci- 
dental examination of the document, gives any ade- 
quateconception of its value. Noone man in the coun- 
try could have written this report. It is the result of 
sending out blanks to be answered; it is not the mere 
fruit of specializing, but is the experience of all the 
great educators who have been grappling with the 
rural school problem. Above all, the opinions and 
convictions of these men have been toned up and 
toned down; the judgments and phrases have been 
called to account by one very remarkable American 
educator,—Henry Sabin. The Journal will give its 
readers a full digest of each department of this in- 
valuable report. 

At Denver, July 5, 1895, at the meeting of the 
Council of Education, Hon. Henry Sabin of Towa 
made a report upon the rural school problem, and C. 
C. Rounds, president of the Council, urged immediate 
action. On July 9, the National Association ap- 
pointed a committee of twelve to consider the prob- 
lem, and report two years later. ‘Thirty-five hundred 
dollars have been appropriated for the use of the 
committee, no member of the committee receiving 
compensation for services rendered. The committee 
was composed of Henry Sabin of Iowa, D. L. Kiehle 
of Minnesota, A. B. Poland of New Jersey, C. C. 
Rounds of New Hampshire, J. H. Phillips of Ala- 
bama, B. A. Hinsdale of Michigan, 8. T. Black of 
California, W. S. Sutton, L. E. Wolfe of Missouri, 
William 'T. Harris of Massachusetts, L. B. Evans of 


Georgia, Charles R. Skinner of New York. The 
sub-committee on “Maintenance” was composed 


of Messrs. Hinsdale, Sutton, and Black; on “Super- 
vision,” of Evans, Skinner, Sabin; on “Supply of 
Teachers,” of Rounds, Phillips, and Kiehle; on “In- 
struction and Discipline,” of Harris, Poland, and 


Wolfe. 


KANSAS CITY REPORT. 


Marked copies of the Kansas City World of July 7% 
and 8 are scattered broadcast with sensational articles 
by or about C. W. Thompson, recently deposed from 
the Garfield school of that city. The thirteen reasons 
which he gives for his desposal are of no general in- 
terest, but the way in which he presents them makes it 
apparent to a casual reader that he should have gone 
some time earlier. It is evident that he has been dis- 


THE 


loyal to the superintendent and assistant-superintend- 
ent as well as to the United States commissioner of 
education. None of these officials will suffer from the 
criticisms, but the famous Nansas City stenographic 
reports will be better understood. The school public 
has never considered those stenographic reports as 
“literally” stenographice. 

One of two things will inevitably happen in such 
cases,—they will be made better or worse by the 
reporting. Dr. J. M. Rice in his famous Forum 
articles made the bad infinitely worse than it was and 
the good much better than the real. Art is the per- 
fection of the perfect, and the elimination of the im- 


perfect. Dr. Rice was imposed upon to a stupendous 
degree. Everybody but. himself knew this, and he 


suspected it at last, much to his discomfort, but he has 
never realized how great was the imposition. 

The Kansas City work is unquestionably among the 
best to be seen in the country, and the report of it by 
Superintendent Greenwood and in the volumes of the 
United States commissioner of education have done 
great good and must do even greater good as the 
months go by, but it should be taken as an artistic 
presentation of the work by the aid of the stenog- 
rapher, and not as a literal transcript of what happens. 
He must be “rustic” indeed who supposes that a steno- 
graphic report ever signifies a literal reproduction 
of what is said. Every skillful stenographer protects a 
speaker from the slips of rapid speech. Charles Sum- 
ner was probably as moderate, careful, and exact a 
speaker as has ever stood in the United States senate, 
and yet he edited the stenographice reports with the 
utmost care, and after they had received his final 
touches, and had been advisorily edited by expert 
critics, they were re-edited by two men of national 
reputation as critics. The expense of making these 
final typographical corrections of the already severely 
edited ollicial stenographic reports cost thousands of 
dollars. Is it human nature for a stenographer, 
teacher, principal, assistant superintendent, and super- 
intendent to pass these school reports through their 
hands without some one’s eliminating irrelevant and 
ridiculous matter? The value of these Kansas City 
reports is in the fact that they give only that in which 
readers are interested, They would never have been 
possible without the stenographer’s report, but they 
would have been valueless if every insignificant slip 
had been included in the report. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN LEADERSHIP. 


Leadership deals in “futures.” The leader is not 
merely in the front rank, he is taking his followers 
into the unknown. The “lead” is for sounding un- 
known depths, the leader is for pioneering in untried 
fields. 

A snap shot pictures that upon which the camera is 
focused; with greater care one may capture the land- 
scape in front of the instrument as far as the horizon, 
but the latest aerial photography captures the entire 
horizon and sweeps in an area ten miles beyond the 
horizon of the operator whoflies his photographic kite. 
Leadership extends the horizon. Klementary educa- 
tion is indispensable, it gives one a snap shot at the 
conditions with which he must deal; secondary train- 
ing enables one to look ahead to the very horizon, but 
higher education gives one power to extend his hori- 
zon by just so much as he rises higher than those 
whom he is to lead into the great unknown. 

lor leadership to-day higher education is desirable, 
for that of to-morrow it will be indispensable. A few 
years ago any smart youth could play ball or pull an 
oar, as any bright man could make a dash at law, 
medicine, or trade, but that was when science in 
sportsmanship was unthought of, and labor unions 
and trusts, mercantile agencies and clearing houses 
were undreamed of. All this is changed. Some- 
thing more than muscle is needed to win a place on a 
“crew,” flectness for a “nine,” or alertness for a 
“team,” and leadership in the industrial or commer- 
cial athleties of the future will require higher educa- 
tion than in the present, 
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Neither college nor university has a definite signifi- 
cance, while higher education has. There are in- 
stitutions with adequate names that give no better 
training than can be attained by self-eulture, but there 
is a higher education that no man can attain by him- 
self, any more than he can train himself for crew or 
team. The men who now lead in law and medicine, 
in statesmanship and banking, are intellectually 
trained, some of them self-trained; for when Greek 
and mathematics were the code of culture a man 
could sharpen his wits alone, but with the broader and 
keener code of the laboratory method, the scientific 
spirit, and the philosophical power, a man is to be 
out-classed who has not had the higher training. 

Where is there a leader under forty years of age 
who has not had the higher education? Where are 
the men to match Lodge and Roosevelt, Seth Low and 
Roger Wolcott? “Knack” is already giving place to 
training in law and medicine as surely as in athleties, 
and the day is not distant when this will be equally 
irue in trade and banking. As surely as the upper is 
above the under in material things, the higher is above 
the lower in scholastic training. 

Quality of mind signifies more than quality of train- 
ing, but it isa quality of the higher mind to seek the 
higher training. ‘The Northern man who speaks 
lightly of Southern valor never faced Southern 
bayonets, and he who does not respect power in an un- 
trained mind or culture in the unschooled has never 
himself attained either power or culture, but his privi- 
leges turn to drivel, indicative of that collegiate idiocy 
resulting from unimproved opportunities. Higher 
education means the improvement of the opportu- 
nities of the institutions for the higher learning. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The wheat market continues active, and speculators 
have made and lost fortunes during the past fortnight 
through the quick changes. Both at Minneapolis 
and at New York the dollar mark was reached a week 
ago, and later, sales were made several notches above 
that figure. Then the bears asserted themselves and 
prices dropped. These speculative rises and falls 
have little bearing on the general situation. They 
are oecasioned often by the rumors of a day, which 
may or may not have a foundation. Of the main fact, 
that American farmers are going to have a greatly 
larger crop than last year to dispose of, and that the 
demand for it is so active that prices range from 
thirty-five to forty cents a bushel higher than last 
vear, there is no doubt. Moreover, the rise has not 
been delayed this year, as often has happened, until 
its advantages have been reaped only by traders; but 
it has come in season to benefit the farmers them- 
selves. Hence, there is a buoyancy in all the great 
wheat producing states, and an active demand for 
merchandise, which gladdens the hearts of tradesmen. 

* 

The strike-of the bituminous coal miners which be- 
van on the fifth of July drags on, without any material 
change in the situation. The attempt last week of 
the operators and the miners’ committee to come to 
an agreement was a complete failure. Both sides 
were apparently willing to submit to arbitration; but 
with this important difference, that the miners’ com- 
inittee would not agree to anything except that the 
workmen should return at the sixty-nine cent scale 
for which they have been contending, the wages to be 
afterward adjusted by arbitration, while the operators 
wanted the rate to remain in abeyance until it had 
heen decided by arbitration, the men, if they worked 
meanwhile, to be paid at the rate thus decided. The 
liberal use of injunctions has greatly embittered the 
vorkmen against the courts, and there are not a few 
conservative citizens who view with misgivings this 
extension of the injunction process. But, although 
he courts have been roundly denounced in mani- 
‘estocs and speeches, the leaders have refrained from 
oming into serious collision with the law; and the 
langerous scheme of marching in large bodies 
‘hrough the districts where miners are at work has 
vither been abandoned or so modified as to amount to 


little. In general, the strikers and their leaders have 
shown considerable moderation. 
* * * 

What the outcome may be of the singular campaign 
which is now in progress for the control of that vast 
prize, the government of Greater New York, it would 
he premature to predict. But the methods adopted 
by the Citizens’ union deserve the attention of 
students of municipal administration and _ politics, 
whether the end crowns the work or not. Ina city 
which has been more cursed perhaps by partisan gov- 
ernment than any other, the experiment is being made 
of securing an absolutely non-partisan candidacy for 
mayor. The Citizens’ union is made up of men of all 
parties, whose fundamental principle it is that it does 
not matter what a man thinks about the currency or 
the tariff if he is likely to make a good mayor. The 
union early decided that Seth Low would be a good 
mayor for the enlarged municipality. Tt therefore 
undertook to canvass the city for voters who want him 
as a candidate. It has enrolled about one hundred 
and twenty thousand voters, of all parties, who wish 
Mr. Low to take the field as their candidate. This is 
a largerenrollment thanthat of eitherof the two great 
parties. Without the use of any party machinery, 
without any allianees or dickers with the parties, and 
without any platform except good and honest govern- 
ment, the Citizens’ union intends to make Mr. Low 
mayor. 
* * 

Experienced campaigners in India profess to be- 
lieve that it will not take a long time or much exertion 
to subdue the revolt of the tribesmen on the north- 
western frontier; but a rising which has already com- 
pelled the mobilizing of an army of more than forty 
thousand men is no trifling matter. The Afridis 
alone, numbering as they do twenty-five thousand 
hardy fighters, are enough to give employment to a 
force of that size, as they have the advantage of fight- 
ing among hills and passes which offer every chance 
for retreat and concealment. The capture by the in- 
surgent tribesmen of two forts in the Khyber pass, 
unimportant as it probably is from a military point of 
view, may have serious consequences; for the spec- 
tacle of British-led troops in retreat is caleulated to 
inspire fresh mutiny. The Ameer of Afghanistan 
continues to profess entire innocence of complicity in 
the movements, but probably there are not many who 
suppose that he is telling the truth. 

* * * 

The echoes of the demonstrations at St. Petersburg 
over Kaiser Wilhelm had hardly died away before 
there was 1 beginning of new pageants and banquets 
in honor of President Faure. Indeed, the two visita- 
tions came so near together that it was only by adroit 
arrangement that the French squadron escorting 
President Faure avoided the awkward situation of 
meeting and having to salute the German squadron 
conyoying the Kaiser home. The popular greeting to 
the French president has unquestionably been more 
spontaneous than that which was accorded the Ger- 
man Kaiser; possibly, it has been suggested, because 
the subjects of the Czar feel more kindly toward the 
representative of a free people than toward a despot 
who is scarcely less arbitrary than their own. The 
most significant feature of the affair came at the close, 
when, at the luncheon on board of the French war- 
ship, the Czar referred to Russia and France as “our 
friendly and allied nations.” Here was an unmistak- 
able reference to a new and definite alliance. Still 
more clear is the phrase used by President Faure in a 
despatch to the Dowager Czarina, in which he speaks 
of an “intimate union” between the two nations. 
These utterances make it plain that France has her 
wish. and that a definite alliance, whose conditions are 
not vet known, has been formed between France and 


Russia. 
* * * 


The murder of the President of Uruguay, August 
25. if the assassin himself is to be believed, had for its 
motive personal animosity merely, Political and per- 
sonal hatred are usually yoked together in the affairs 
of Latin America, and probably they were not sepa- 


rated in this case. For a long time, President Borda 
must have been aware that his life hung by a slender 
thread. An attempt was made to kill him last April, 
and again in May. It is likely that, after the manner 
of South American politicians, he had learned to take 
such dangers lightly; he had been a leader in more 
than one revolution himself, and to be the object of 
revolt could not be strange to him. If his career 
could be written out, it would rival a tale of Bret 
Harte’s in interest. The unfortunate little republic 
is now honeyeombed with revolution, and it is not 
clear whether the death of the president will allay or 
increase the revolutionary spirit. 


THIS AND THAT. 


She gathers up her robes of green and gold, 
The fair, sweet Summer; and across the land 
We see her go, with outward reaching hand. 


It is announced that Dr. Nansen will make no less than 
$150,000 out of “Farthest North.” 


The French Academy has awarded Madame Blane a 
prize of 1,500 frances for her book on American women. 


In 1855 Thackeray said that the Century Club of New 
York, composed of authors, artists, and actors, was ‘the 


best club in the world.” 


Edward Marsden, a full-blooded Eskimo from Alaska, 
is among the students in the summer law school of the 
University of Michigan. 

Samuel Harraden, the father of Beatrice Harraden, has 
died. Miss Harraden testifies that she owes all her suc- 
cess in literature to her father. 


There are at least a hundred editions of ‘‘Lucile”’ in 
this country, and many thousand copies are sold annually, 
In England the book is scarcely read. 


When the fort at Havana was built it cost so much 
that the Spanish king asked if it was built of silver. But 
the present war! Well, that may require diamonds be- 
fore the cruel war is over. 


Sir Walter Besant’s new volume of fiction is ‘‘A Foun- 
tain Sealed,” which is to be published immediately. It is 
a story of the youth of George III. of England, and repre- 
sents him as the lover of a charming Quakeress, Hannah 
Lightfoot. 

The granite cross, over thirty feet high, which has been 
reared on the summit of Freshwater Down, Isle of Wight, 
to the memory of Tennyson, was unveiled on August 6 by 
the dean of Westminster. The archbishop of Canterbury 
offered a prayer. The cost of the memorial was met with 
a fund subscribed by English and American friends and 
admirers of Lord Tennyson. 

The Century Magazine will offer twelve prizes of $250 
each, three a year, for four successive years, to college 
graduates receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts, for 
the best poem, the best essay, and the best short story. 
Graduates must submit their work before June 1st of the 
year succeeding graduation, and the young men and 
women who came out of college in June, 1897, are to have 
first chance at the prizes. 

It is said that when the author of “The Missionary 
Sheriff,” and of many other strong stories of Western life, 
was taking a walk one day she happened to observe the 
name “Thanet” chalked on a freight car. It struck her 
fancy, and, prefixing “Octave” to it, she created the pseu- 
donym which is now familiar to thousands of readers, 


Indeed, comparatively few readers know Miss Alice 


French by any other name. 

When “Anthony Hope” (Anthony Hope Hawkins) was 
asked if he would write a book about his impressions of 
America after his coming visit, he replied: “I shall be 
there too long to write my impressions. I understand 
that no traveler ever writes a book who stays in a coun- 
try more than a week, and I shall be in America three 
months, at least.””. Mr. Hawkins has already left for the 
United States, and while here will be Major Pond’s cap- 
tive, his “own particular ‘Prisoner of Zenda.’ ” 


The newest plan looking towards the preservation of 
Lowell’s “Elmwood” as a public park in Cambridge is to 
have the park commissioners of Cambridge furnish one- 
third of the $35,000 which is needed for the purchase of the 
portion of the property which is at present in the market, 
A petition headed by President Eliot and signed by over 
200 names urges the Cambridge commissioners to make 
the necessary appropriation for this purpose. The met- 
ropolitan park commissioners have already agreed to fur- 
nish one-third of the money, and if the Cambridge park 
commissioners will furnish another third, the rest can 
certainly be raised by subseription,—Harper’s Weekly. 
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‘ 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
juerists of this department are requested to send 
nd addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
to whom to direct any personal 


(Contributors and ¢ 
their correct names a 
for use, but that we may know 
correspondence. } 


BEST TEN SHORT POEMS. 
Life advertised for the names of the best ten short 

poems, and out of 600 responses this list won the prize: — 

“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” Gray. 

“Thanatopsis,’ Bryant. 

Psalm of Life,’’ Longfellow. 

“The Raven,” Poe. 

“Charge of the Light Brigade,’ Tennyson. 

“The Skylark,” Shelley. 

“The Chambered Nautilus,’’ Holmes, 

‘Maud Muller,’’ Whittier. 

“The Bridge of Sighs,’’ Hood. 

0. “Burial of Sir John Moore,” Wolfe. 


LATIN QUOTATIONS. 


Two of these have just been brought to my attention; 
one by a reporter, of what he had taken down in short- 
hand at the court house, and the other by a well-known 
lawyer of Court street, Boston. The first ig as follows:— 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. (It is 
not every man’s lot to gain Corinth.) The danger and 
difficulty of going into ports of Corinth gave rise to a 
proverb. Horace makes use of it to show that all people 
have not talents proper for succeeding in court, and to 
raise the glory of those who have courage to attempt and 
address to conquer the difficulties there. It occurs in the 
seventeenth epistle of the first book. 

The second quotation is from the twenty-fourth Ode of 
the third book: — 

Quid leges sine moribus 

Vanae proficient? 
(Of what efiicacy are empty laws without morals?) A 
part of this is said to be the motto of one of the New Eng- 


land colleges. 
R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

Walter Besant makes the following observations con- 
cerning the force of imagination:-— 

It is a perfectly calm sea; the surface is just touched 
with white under a fresh, but quiet, gentle, breeze; the 
motion of the ship is like that of the poet’s imagination, 
carrying the dead body of his friend, 

That all thy motions gently pass 
Across a sea of molten glass. 

Just a slight roll indicates that we are at sea; it is a 
large boat; there is no smell of oil or machinery. Yet 
the people are seasick. One girl is really ill. She lies 
in her sister’s arms, white and motionless like a marble 
statue. Another girl is also suffering. Strange to say, 
she laughs at it; she looks up to her companion and 
laughs merrily. Oh! But this is superhuman! It is a 
thing unheard of. She must be a goddess—a dryad, a 
naiad, an oread, or one of the oceanides. If we were to 
drop her over, Father Neptune himself would come up in 
his shell chariot to receive her. She laughs! Saw one 
ever the like? She laughs, being seasick! She scoffs, 
being in agonies! Even the tarry-handed sons of ocean 
look on with wonder in their faces. Now neither of these 
girls would be ill but for imagination, which indissolubly 
connects seasickness with a ship. 


BOTANICAL SPECIMENS. 


Will you kindly inform me of a cheap, simple, and effec- 
tive method of preserving botanical specimens? 

Upon the proper selection of the plants in the field de- 
pends, in great measure, the value of the herbarium. 
Each species should be represented by enough specimens 
to show all its parts—root, stem, leaves, buds, blossoms, 
and fruit—and it is well to add any other specimens that 
may differ from the normal type of the species. When a 
specimen is small enough to go on a page of the her- 
barium, nothing less than the whole plant should be 
taken. Tall specimens, by being doubled once or twice, 
may be brought into convenient compass, but in the case 
of very large plants we may be content with specimens 
of the flowers, fruit, and leaves, taking care when differ- 
ent parts of the plant produce different shaped leaves 
that both kinds be collected. 

To collect plants for study at home, the vasculum—a 
tin box in the shape of a flattened cylinder, with a hinged 
opening at the side—is preferred. In such a receptacle 
plants will keep fresh for a week, if occasionally sprin- 

kled with water. In collecting plants for the herbarium 
the plant-press or portfolio is more useful. This consists 
essentially of two stout sides twelve by eighteen inches 
in size, between which are placed old newspapers or any 


other paper that will absorb the moisture from the plants. 
Two straps, with buckles to hold the sides together and 
give the requisite pressure, complete the outfit. The 
sides may consist of a lattice of wood or wire, or the 
heavy pasteboard known as binder’s board will do for 
this purpose. 

With a supply of the cheapest white paper, called ‘‘tea- 
paper,” one is ready for collecting. When a plant is 
found, the portfolio is unstrapped, and the specimen, 
carefully spread out in a doubled sheet of the “‘tea- 
paper,” is placed between the newspapers. As other 
plants are added they should be separated by several 
thicknesses of newspaper. Each specimen should be ac- 
companied by a slip with the date and locality upon it for 
future reference. When plants are not being put into the 
portfolio it is kept tightly strapped to hold the plants in 
place. 

As soon as the collector reaches home, the specimens 
should he transferred from the portfolio to the perma- 
nent press. ‘This, like the portfolio, may contain an 
abundance of old newspapers, but for driers it is better 
to use the material sold by paper stores under the name 
of deadening felt. In use, two or more driers are placed 
on floor or table, and upon them a specimen, still in its 
sheet of “tea-paper,” is placed. Then come more driers, 
another specimen, and so on until all are disposed of. 
On top of this pile a board is placed and loaded with a 
weight of from thirty to forty pounds to hold the plants 
flat while drying. 

If the plants are thick and juicy, it may be necessary 
to substitute fresh driers for the damp ones at the end of 
two or three hours, but otherwise the driers need not be 
changed before the plants have been in press from twelve 
to twenty-four hours. For the two or three days fol- 
lowing the driers should be @hanged once a day, and then 
the plants may be left undisturbed for a week, when they 
are usually dry enough for mounting, : 

Before mounting, the plants are generally brushed with 
a solution of corrosive sublimate and again dried, to pre- 
vent the depredations of insects, but some depend on 
well-kept cabinets to effect this purpose. 

The common practice is to mount each specimen on a 
single sheet of light-weight cardboard, 161%4x11% inches 
in size, either gluing them to the sheet or fastening them 
there with small strips of gummed paper, which may be 
bought at the nearest bookstore. Some paste a thinner 
sheet of paper to the cardboard, which then folds over and 
protects the specimen, while others use a good weight of 
white paper folded once, one page holding the specimen 
and the other protecting it. In any event, the size of the 
herbarium page should be exactly 16%4x11%4 inches in 
$1Ze. 

Each species should be labeled with its scientific name, 
date of collection, locality, and the collector’s name, and 
filed away in suitable cabinets, each genus by itself. 

In herbarium making, as in everything else, common 
sense is better than any set rules. Collect good speci- 
mens, dry quickly, mount neatly, and a fine herbarium 
will be the result. — 

~—-Willard N. Clute, in Popular Science News. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NATURAL MUSIC READER. Advanced. By Frederi: 
H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. New York: America; 

. Book Company. Boards. 320 pp. (7x9.) Price, $1.00 
Messrs. Ripley and Tapper have with great promptnes 

and masterly professional skill prepared the entire cours. 
of music which in little more than one short year ha 
come to have a national reputation as the ‘‘Natural Music 
Course.” This is indeed the age of wonders in book mak- 
ing, when a hard-working Boston principal and the exam 
iner in theory in the American College of Musicians ca), 
carry such a series of books through the press in suc} 
time. It is true, of course, that the books are the wor\ 
of years of preparation, but the mere making of the books 
is itself an herculean task. 

The special claim of these authors is “original, fres}), 
and spirited tunes’ on every page, and always set ty 
“poems of the highest literary quality.”” There was cer- 
tainly a field for such a combination of music and litera- 
ture, and the publishers give assurance that the elemen}- 
ary books are already widely used and highly appreciated, 
Among the poems here set to music, as a rule, for the first 
time are those by Hezekiah Butterworth, John B. Tab), 
Mabel Hay Barrows, John C. Murray, Martha E. Powers, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Emily Huntington Miller, Edna 
Dean Proctor, Alice Brown, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Clinton Seollard, Maud Louise Fuller, 
Josephine Preston Peabody,and Abbie Farwell Brown, and 
classics by Holmes, Whittier, Longfellow, and Celia 
Thaxter. 

Unison solfeggios for training voices are scattered 
throughout the work. The two and three-part exercises 
and songs, with duplicate bass, will serve to prepare 
young bass singers for the independent bass part in sub- 
sequent sections. Although the book is intended to meet 
the wants of classes in which bass voices have begun to 
develop, yet much of the music is arranged so as to be 
complete if the bass is omitted. 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. With an Introduction Narrating the Dis- 
covery and Settlement of North America. By Horace 
FE. Scudder. New York and Chicago: Sheldon & Co. 
520 pp. Price, $1.00. For introduction, sixty cents. 
The publishers do not claim too much for this book 

when they assure us that it is “reliable,” “trustworthy,” 

“teachable,” “suggestive,” ‘‘fair,’” ‘‘up-to-date,” and 

“fully equipped.” [It is entirely new, and not condensed. 

It is written in an easy, simple, and vivid style, and can- 

not fail to interest the pupil as he passes from topic to 

topic. 

The text was submitted to several practical teachers be- 
fore the book was published and criticisms solicited, and 
we think the following expression of its merits, by one 
head master, is deserved: — 

“T have read the sheets, and I am gratified with the 
work. Itis asatisfactory book; a faithful, frank, honest, 
fair history of our country. It must find favor with 
teachers; JI believe it has staying powers; I am confident 
pupils will find it interesting. I! know of no better text- 
book on United States history. I am glad just such a 
book has been made.” 

The work is embellished with numerous maps, por- 
traits, and other illustrations. It is an excellent text- 
book on United States history. 


GLACIERS OF NORTH AMERICA. A Reading Lesson. 
for Students of Geography and Geology. By Israel C. 
Russell, Professor of Geology, University of Michigan. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 210 pp. Price, $1.90. 

We have been accustomed to regard the Alps as the 
source of all our knowledge of glaciers, and to base upon 
these all theories of their origin, growth, and motion. 


Nothin g so 
Satisfying 


In the way of School Readers 
has ever been published as 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES 


By JAMES BALDWIN. 


This is true, whether viewed from the pedagogical, the literary, 


or the artistic standpoint 


Entirely new in plan, these books embody the latest and most approved theories of instruction, 


presenting many original features unknown to other series. 


The reading matter throughout Is 


distinguished not only by superior literary quality, but also by rare good taste and discrimination 
in selecting those subjects that interest children and make them fond of reading. No other books 
of the kind have been so profusely illustrated, and all the pictures — colored and black and white 


are artistic, helpful, and instructive. 


NOW READY: 


School Reading by Grades, 


First Year, . . . $ .25 


School Reading by Grades, Second Year, .. -35 


School Reading by Grades, 


Year... . -45 


La Series comprises eight books, each being adapted to the work of a single school year. 
or the convenience of ungraded schools, the eight books will also be bound in five volumes 
corresponding to the ordinary five - book series of school readers. 


OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY 


a sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Descriptive circular mailed free on request. 
orrespondence with reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE, 
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But recent investigations have revealed the fact that gia- 
ciers of the same type as those found in Switzerland exist 
in other lands, and, in many instances, they are larger, 
and of greater variety, and even additional types have 
been found not represented on any one of the three con- 
tinents of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

North America is now regarded not only a favorable 
field for the study of this interesting subject, but as fur- 
nishing the best example of continental development. Of 
each of the three leading types of glaciers, the Alpine, 
Piedmont, and Continental, North America furnishes fine 
examples. The largest river of ice that has yet been dis- 
covered flows from the grand Seward glacier in Alaska, 
while less important types gather about the summits of 
the high Sierra, in California; and the ice sheet that 
formerly covered the northern half of North America 
and the smaller sheet that spread over northwestern 
Kurope are now represented in Greenland. 

Hence, North America furnishes a magnificent field 
for the study of the glaciers, and Professor Russell's book, 
in which is gathered all available information upon the 
subject, is timely and very valuable. 

He has seen both the glaciers of the United States and 
Canada, and those of Switzerland and New Zealand. 
Hence, he speaks only of what he knows, and with 
authority. The book is profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated, and reflects great credit upon the publishers as 
well as the author. 

MR. PETERS. A Novel. By Riccardo Stephens, M. B., 
“4 = New York: Harper & Brothers. 406 pp. Price, 
This is a story of a family warfare carried out success- 

fully after many years, and into it is woven a delightful 

love tale. Both features of the story are attractive and 
exciting, as here told. 

There are many thrilling scenes in the story, which 
are described in a masterly manner. The reader who 
begins the book will not close it until finished. TIllustra- 
tions by E. M. Ashe. 


THEORY OF PHYSICS. By Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Physies in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. New York; Harper & Brothers. 511 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 

The author properly claims that three things are neces- 
sary in presenting the subject of “Physics” to a class 
of students: A text-book, a course of experimental 
demonstrations and lectures, accompanied by recitations, 
and a series of laboratory experiments, to be performed 
by the students themselves under the direction of instruc- 
tors. Just the text-book needed is the “Theory of Phy- 
sics” by this author, which is admirably adapted for the 
class of students for whom it was designed, viz., those 
who have had no previous training, or only an element- 
ary course. The book gives a concise statement of the 
experimental facts on which the science of physics is 
based. Its central thought is the theory of the experi- 
ments, and their explanation in terms of more funda- 
mental ideas and principles. 

Special prominence is given to mechanics, which is the 
basis on which theories of physics rest. In sound, at- 
tention is directed to the connection between the piteh, 
intensity, and quality of the sensation, and the frequency. 
amplitude, and complexity of the vibration. In heat this 
order is observed: nature of heat, effects of heat, trans- 
fer of heat-energy. Electricity and magnetism are 
treated fron. the modern standpoint, with full explana- 
tion of the different theories that have been held. In 
light, the wave-theory is made the basis of all discussion. 
In style and clearness of expression, the book is all that 
can be desired. Its table of contents is full, its index is 
complete, and its illustrations are numerous and satis- 
tactory. 


THI) HISTORY OF GREECE. By Adolf Holm. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Vol. III. 456 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

The third volume of Holm’s Greece covers the period 
which begins with the supremacy of Sparta, 400 B. C., 
and ends with the death of Alexander, seventy-five years 
later. It is a period of very real interest to-day, when 
the problems arising out of individuality, of personal in- 
fluence and power, are contrasted so clearly with the in- 
fluence and power of widely-diffused thought and feeling 
acting in masses. The antiquarian interest in Greek 
archons and armies, or the delight in Greek architecture 
and literature, is supplemented by the very practical 
study demanded by the men whose personality dominated 
the course of Greek history for a century. Agesilaus and 
Socrates are succeeded by Epaminondas and Demos- 
thenes, while down from the north comes Philip of Mace- 
don, preparing the way for his greater son, who is to 
maintain the power of Greece as a political factor in the 
world, and, to all appearances, alter the whole future 
course of Greek influence. 

In the treatment of Demosthenes and of Alexander, 
especially, Professor Holm has added very materially to 
our knowledge of Greek history, or, rather, of human 
biography. Under the test of a careful study of all that 
throws light upon the career of the former, the great 
orator fails to justify the high opinion of his character 
and motives, at which previous writers had arrived. For 
\lexander Professor Holm establishes a secure position 
in the essential fabric of Greek history, and not merely 
an outsider coming in to found a new epoch, but a genu- 

Greek in aspiration and determination to fulfill the 
hopes which had long been cherished by the best men in 


Greece, 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. By Alfred Angot, Honorary 
Meteorologist to the Central Meteorological Office of 
Vranee. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 264 pp. 
rice, $1.75. 
There has been a dearth of treatises devoted entirely to 
study of polar auroras. Since 1733, when the rraite 
Physique et Historique de l’Aurore Boreale” was pub- 
lished by De Mairau, only one work has appeared which 
‘in be compared with it, in importance and volume, and 
this came a hundred years later. It was entitled 


“Aurores Boreales.” This was accompanied by magnifi- 
cent plates, and contained records of observations taken 
in Lapland in 1838-39 by Bravais, Lottin, Lillihocock, and 
Siljestroem. No general work on the subject has ap- 
peared in that country since this date. The author has 
met the want by writing this volume, embracing ten arti- 
cles, that he prepared for the journal La Lumiere 
Electrique, which he has revised according to the most 
recent discoveries. It contains all the observations col- 
lected, at ali times and in all countries, on polar auroras. 
He has indicated in the course of the work the most im- 
portant books and papers on each branch of the subject. 
The figures in the text are reproduced directly from the 
original documents. 

In the appendix will be found all the appearances of 
the aurora borealis observed from 1700 to 1890, in Europe, 
below the fifty-fifth parallel of latitude. He has added 
the observations of the last twenty years. The work is 
invaluable, if not indispensable, to all students who seek 
a thorough knowledge of this interesting subject. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell. Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards. 191. pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The author has told in clear and interesting English 
many of the stories of British history. This is sensible 
school reading, because there is a kind of romantic halo 
about it such as children all like, and it furnishes infor- 
mation that will pave the way for the study of English 
history when the time comes, giving an appetite for the 
study by having only pleasant associations with it. 

THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by Dr. A. S. Twombly. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. 

This enterprising and thoroughly progressive publish- 
ing house has brought out a beautiful series of English 
classics, with artistic Jinen-lined paper covers. The edi- 
tor is a master of the critical literary art, with exquisite 
taste and accurate knowledge. This is eminently a work 
of love—not without its reward, it is to be hoped,—into 
which he puts his time and thought with ardent devo- 
tion. The work of eliminating and annotating is done 
with the pen of a master. So far Dr. Twombly has pre- 
pared some of the choicest utterances of Webster, Macau- 
lay, Carlyle, De Quincey, Burke, Southey, Coleridge, Addi- 
son, Milton, Pope’s ‘‘Iliad,” Shakespeare, and Dryden. A 
few of the series are edited by Colonel Homer B. Sprague, 
and Messrs. Lane, Chalmers, and Pattee. Other issues 
will come in rapid suecession, making a charming home 
and school edition of the English classics. 

POEMS OF EMERSON AND BROWNING. Nos. 113 
and 115. Riverside  lLiterature Series. Boston: 
Houghton, Miflin, & Co. Paper, 15 cents each. 

This matchless series of American and British classics 
has added to its wonderful list No. 113, ‘Poems of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,” edited by George H. Brown, and No. 
115, “‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin, and Other Poems,” by 
Robert Browning, with a biographical sketch and good 
notes. It was relatively easy for this house, with limit- 
Jess copyright resources, to start such a series, but to 
maintain it into the realm of 115 numbers, without one 
dull streak, without one unimportant issue, is a great deal 
even for them. It is eminently desirable for the schools 
to take the series entire. 

TRAINING FOR’ CITIZENSHIP. Suggestions on 
Teaching Civics. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the 
University of Michigan. Chicago: Werner School 
Book Company. 57 pp. 18mo. Paper, 35 cents. 

This is the first of a series of pedagogical booklets, and 
is designed to show the teacher how to teach, and the 
student how to study the interesting subject of civics. 

The position and high standing of the author, and the 
great importance of the subject to the American people, 
commend this treatise to every teacher and school officer 
in the nation. The subject should be taught in every 
school, academy, seminary, and college, and how to teach 
and how to study it are here explained more clearly than 
in any other book that we have seen. The booklet con- 
tains a fine portrait of the author. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. By 
Douglas Archibald, A. M., Fellow and Vice-President 
of the Royal Meteorological Society, London. New 
York: D. Appleon & Co. 190 pp. 

The subject of this little book is of the first importance 
to all the dwellers upon our globe; for our very life is 
sustained by breathing its ‘“‘atmosphere.”” The story is 
told in a manner best calculated to interest and instruct 
the reader. The topics treated are the origin and height, 
nature and composition, pressure and weight, general 
circulation, temperature, and laws of the atmosphere, dew, 
fog, and clouds, rain, snow, and hail, eyclones, sounds, 
colors and optical phenomena, whirlwinds, water-spouts, 
tornadoes, thunderstorms, suspension and flight, and life 
in the atmosphere. The author gives not only all the 
known facts which the science has revealed, but the rea- 
sons for the wonderful phenomena displayed. He has 
levied largely upon the original works of the more 
modern school of meteorologists, and given the reader the 
fresh results of their investigations. The book contains 
forty-four elegant illustrations. It will be read with 
great interest and profit. 

LA POUDRE AUX YEUX. By Labiche and Martin. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Benjamin 
W. Wells, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of the South. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 80 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This is one of the best French light comedies of the cen- 
tury, and is the joint product of two popular dramatists. 
Its subject is the humorous aspect of social pretence— 
“The longing of social struggles to seem what they are 
not has its good and bad, its tragic, and its comic sides.” 


The editor, in his introduction, gives the reader a full 


analysis of the play, which will prepare the way for the 
reading of the original text. Its date is 1861, the close 
of the first decade of the second empire. The history 
of the prominent events of this period of French nation- 
ality will give significance to the play. The notes add 
much to the value of the book. 


BOOK AND HEART. Essays on Literature and Life. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 237 pp. Price, $1.50. 

These essays have appeared, from time to time, in the 
periodicals of the day. They treat of books and life in a 
suggestive and interesting way. Each essay is distinct 
in itself, but some of them are more significant than 
others. The reader will be especially interested in “A 
Keats Manuscript,” with its fac-simile illustration of the 
number of changes made by him in the first of his ‘Ode 
to Melancholy.” “A Bit of Photography” has a charm, 
as treated by Stephen Crane’s “Red Badge of Courage.”’ 
“The Foe to Eloquence” is a complaint against newspaper 
reporting speeches, aS the reporter cannot do justice to 
the orator. ‘The Problem of Drudgery” is discussed in a 
pleasing way, with illustrations showing that drudgery is 
not a position, but a relative term. “Acts of Homage,” as 
treated, reveals the author’s strong hostility to England. 
All the essays are readable and instructive. Colonel Hig- 
ginson can be relied upon, every time, to give us a choice 


selection. The book is a fine specimen of good taste 


workmanship on the part of the publishers. 

POEMS AND ESSAYS BY RALPH WALDO EMER- 
SON. The Riverside Schooi Library. . With Introduc- 
tions, Notes, Portrait, and Illustrations. By George H. 
Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth, half 
leather. 142 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The Riverside School Library is the most beautiful, the 
most handy, and the most valuable series of classics that 
has been issued for sixty cents a volume. Each number 
in this series is in every regard a dollar book. The type, 
paper, margins, and binding are on the dollar and a half 
basis, rather than that of sixty cents. 

The selections from Emerson’s poems are “Concord 
Hymn” and seven other patriotic pieces, fifteen poems of 
nature, and fourteen poems on human nature. From 
Emerson's essays are “The Fortune of the Republic,” 
“The Young American,” ‘‘American Civilization,” ‘‘The 
Emancipation Prociamation,” ‘Abraham Lincoln,” and 
“The American Scholar.’ The biographical notes and 
elaborate introduction add much to the value of the work 
for the teacher and the school. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. By Helen Campbell, 
Author of ‘“‘Prisoners of Poverty,” ‘“‘Women Wage- 
Earners,” “American Girls’ Home-Book,” ete. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 286 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This book comprises a course of twelve lectures in the 

School of Economies of the University of Wisconsin, and 
it is admirable both in design and execution. A glance 
at the themes discussed will show the greatness and im- 
portance of the subject, and the ability and skill of the 
speaker. She first treats the statics and dynamics of 
household economy. ‘There is organic life in the indi- 
vidual, in the household, and in the state, but until that 
organic life is understood—its essential structure and 
functions—we cannot know how to maintain its health 
or promote its development.’ The next subject is the 
house, which is an integral part of human life—the hous- 
ing of humanity is an important branch of social eco- 
nomies. The building or architecture of the house de- 
mands special attention, as to its size, shape, and the 
materials and methods of building. So, also, the organ- 
ism of the house, which must be constructed to supply 
pure air, light, heat, water, and ventilation. Following 
these topics is decoration. “The architect implores: 
‘Decorate construction; do not construct decoration’ ”’; 
furnishing or the organic relations of formation § to 
humanity. The second division of the work opens with 
household industries. The preceding six lectures cover 
the structure from the house in its relation to the earth's 
surface to the last touch of formation and decoration in 
its relation to the human body and soul. The remaining 
six leetures deal with the functions of this household 
organism, treating exhaustively the nutrition of the 
household, food and its preparation, cleaning and its pro- 
cesses, household service, and organized living. 

The appendix contains much valuable information for 
the housekeeper, and the index points to every important 
theme and passage. The book is of great importance and 
value, not only to the housekeeper, but to every intelligent 
man and woman interested in the happiness of the home 
and the welfare of the nation. 


POLLARD’S ADVANCED SPELLER. By Rebecca S. 
Pollard. Chicago: Western Publishing House. 
Boards. 232 pp. 

The synthetic method of teaching reading known as the 
“Pollard system” has embodied its ideas in this speller. 
The avowed purpose of the speller is to give pupils power 
to pronounce and “spell words independently and cor- 
rectly.” Independence of the dictionary is Mrs. Pollard’s 


‘battle cry, apparently. 


THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Edmund Spenser. Edited 
by Kate M. Warren. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 242 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In most delightful and handy form this company has 
provided the lovers of Spenser's verse with his “Faerie 
Queene,” edited from original texts by Kate M. Warren, 
who has written a helpful introduction, eminently satis- 
factory “notes” and glossary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Sprachubungen und Aufsatz-Heft.”” Chicago: Ainsworth & Co, 

“Elements of Chemistry.” By Rufus P. Williams. Price, $1.20. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘*Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1896. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

‘“‘Analytic Geometry.” By P.A.Lambert. Price, $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company. ‘ 

“Old Greek Stories.” By Josephine Peabody, Price, 30 cents, 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

MAINE. 


~ principal F. E. Hanscom of Gould Acad- 
emy has engaged Ernest H. Pratt of 
Pishon’s Ferry, Me., as first assistant, and 
Wilbur S. Field of Sumner, Me., as second 
assistant. Mr. Pratt is a graduate of 
Colby, and has been for some time princi- 
pal of Springfield normal school. 

Professor V. M. Whitman of Norway 
will return to Calais another year as prin- 
cipal of the Calais high school. Herbert 
S. Philbrick of Waterville will be sub- 
master of the school. 

The summer school at Machias had 200 
teachers in attendance. 

State Superintendent of Schools Stetson 
has prepared a circular to be sent school 
superintendents and municipal officers in 
Maine, calling attention to the importance 
of scrupulously guarding the ‘permanent 
school funds” of their towns, and the 
necessity of devoting them to the purposes 
for which they were granted. 

The Waterville board 6f education has 
decided to name the new school building 
now in process of erection by placing upon 
it a tablet, bearing these words: ‘‘Myrtle- 
Street Grammar School, 1897.’ Miss 
Elizabeth Searles of Norway, formerly a 
student at Colby, was elected to fill a 
vacancy in the North Grammar school. 

Algernon 8. Dyer of Bar Mills has been 
elected to the sub-mastership of the 
Riddeford high school at a salary of $900 
a year. 

A. B. Leach of Portland has been 
elected superintendent of the manual 
training and art department of a fine 
school in Maryland. 

HOLTON. The summer school at this 
place had an attendance of over 200 
teachers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DOVER. Alfred C. Fay of Chelsea has 
been elected principal of the high school, 
to succeed F. W. Whitney, who resigned 
to accept the principalship of the high 
school at Watertown, Mass. Mr. Fay 
graduated from Harvard, class of 93. He 
pres one of seventy applicants for the posi- 

on. 

MANCHESTER. President W. J. 
Tucker, D. D., of Dartmouth College will 
deliver the address at the dedication of the 
new high school building September 10. 


VERMONT. 


The summer school idea seems to be 
taking firm roots in Vermont, being popu- 
lar alike with school officials, the teachers 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP shot ld alway 
be used for children teething. It 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts. abottle: 


in the common schools, and that portion 
of the general public which gives any seri- 
ous thought to educational affairs. 
School for teachers were held this summer 
at Putney, Randolph, Middlebury, Essex 
Junction, and St. Johnsbury, with an at- 
tendance of nearly 700, Randolph leading 
with 178. Among the instructors were 
some of the best-known and most success- 
ful educators in New England. 

The celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of Peacham Academy was an 
exceptional event in the educational his- 
tory of Vermont. This institution is one 
of the oldest in the state, having received 
its charter in 1795, and is the oldest in con- 
tinuous service. Among its graduates we 
find Thaddeus Stevens and Oliver John- 
son, who did so much for the abolition of 
slavery, and among its principals we find 
such names as Jeremiah Evarts, father of 
Hon. William M. Evarts, ex-President 
Bartlett of Dartmouth College, and Pro- 
fessor J. K. Lord, the well-known profes- 
sor of Latin at Dartmouth. The principal 
longest in service was C. A. Bunker, who 
was at the head of the institution from 
1867 to 1896, and under whose administra- 
tion the school enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity. The present principal is C. H. 
Cambridge, a graduate of Tufts College, 
and a former principal of the Springfield 
high school. During the celebration the 
sum of $1,000 was raised for the academy. 

Miss Carrie Shattuck, who has been 
teaching in Amherst, Mass., has been en- 
gaged to teach in the third grade in the 
Brattleboro high school. 

Lieutenant S. M. Foote, instructor in 
military tactics at Saxton’s River Acad- 
emy, has been assigned to a similar posi- 
tion at the New York Military Academy at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Winifred Warren, 
daughter of the president of Boston Uni- 
versity, has been asked to teach Latin in 
Vassar College. Miss Warren received the 
Latin fellowship of Bryn Mawr College in 
1893, and she is now studying abroad.— 
The vacation school at the Hale House 
settlement, Decatur street, recently closed, 
has been a great success. It was in charge 
of a committee of ladies representing the 
South Congregational church (Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s), the First church, Marl- 
boro street, Arlington-street church, and 
King’s chapel. The school was run in 
three departments, a kindergarten, a sew- 
ing class, and a class in applied house- 
keeping. No one can doubt the wisdom 
of supplementing the work of the public 
schools in this practical way.— Robert C. 
Winthrop, Jr., has recently given to 
Groton publie library an autograph letter 
of Dean Winthrop, a younger son of Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop, one of the 
founders of Groton.——The Boston Farm 
school at Thompson’s Island last June, for 
the first time, graduated a class of boys— 
fifteen in number.——A new kindergarten 
school has been established on Lauriat 
avenue, Dorchester, and Greenwood hall 
has been leased for the school. 

The fifteen Williams students who 
worked their passage to Europe on a cat- 
tle-ship report a hard trip, but a good time 
on the other side. They return September 
1, and would probably prefer to work their 
way back on the Catalonia. 

CAMBRIDGE. Radcliffe College has 
been kindly remembered by its friends the 
past year in the receipt of valuable gifts: 
one of $5,000 by Arthur T. Lyman, to 
found the Ella Lowell Lyman scholarship 
in memory of his wife; one of $10,000 by 
Miss B. L. Randall, to be known as the 
Randall fund; and $2,500 by her former 
pupils and other friends, as a memorial of 
Miss C. I. Willey, one of Boston’s noblest 
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teachers. The funds of the college now 
yielding income amount to $225,000, in ad- 
dition to $135,000 in real estate. The de- 
gree of Mastet of Arts has been conferred 
upon Mary Coes, Emma Gillis, Mary Brig- 
ham Hill, Laura Anna Knott, Helen Whit- 
ing Munroe. Grace Emeline Stanton.—— 
The vacation schools, which have recently 
closed, were attended by 120 boys and 
sixty girls, all of whom had courses in 
carpentry, drawing, nature study, and 
singing, and the girls have also had les- 
sons in cooking.——Over forty new 
courses are offered at Radcliffe College for 
the coming year, making the whole num- 
ber abcut 230, to be conducted by ninety- 
three Harvard instructors. 

HINGHAM. ‘The special features of the 
closing exercises at the School of Natural 
Methods, a session which has been the 
most successful in its history, were a fine 
lecture by W. L. Tomlins on the ‘‘Mes- 
siah,’’ and two interesting talks by F. L. 
Ripley on “Music as an Essential Element 
in Elementary Education.” 

SHEFFIELD. Last winter a meeting 
of the women was held for the purpose 
of considering the question of decorating 
the schoolrooms of the town with works 
of art. A committee was formed, of wh'ch 
Mrs. Burt Jay Tice was chairman. Vari- 
ous entertainments were given at inter- 
vals, and about $85 was obtained to be 
used by the committee. The pictures will 
be taken at once to the various school 
buildings of the town, each room to have 
at least one. These pictures being the 
property of the. whole town, will remain in 
the various rooms for a time, and then be 
transferred to other rooms, so that all the 
pupils will have a chance to see all the 
pictures. 

WEYMOUTH. A fine new high school 
building is soon to be erected on Middle 
street, which will accommodate 500 pupils. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege has four new dormitories ready for 
the fall term. The Mary Brigham Hall 
was dedicated, and the cornerstone of 
the Mary Lyon Hall was laid during com- 
mencement week.——The Mary Lyon 
Memorial Hall of Holyoke College will be 
ready for occupancy in October. 

EVERETT. A new eight-room school- 
house, costing $34,000, will soon be erected 
to provide for pupils in wards 4 and 5. 

NANTUCKET. The annual meeting of 
the Nantucket Teachers’ Association was 
held August 19. The programme included 
departments of educational work. Ad- 
dresses were made by Professor Larin IL. 
Dame, Milton, Dr. Harrison Allen, Phila- 
delphia, Dr. David Phillipson, Cincinnati, 
O., Miss Helen Gardner, Boston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence E. Meleney, New York. 


GARDNER. William M. Marvinof Mid- 
dleboro, N. Y., has accepted the principal- 
ship of the high school. Mr. Marvin re- 
ceived his early education at the Boston 
Latin school, and from there went to Wil- 
liams College. For several years after 
graduation he acted as cashier for a large 
business firm, and for the past two years 
has taught in Middleboro. 

SALEM. The twenty-fourth annual re- 
union of the Alumni Association of Old 
Salem Academy was largely attended 
August 18 by graduates and friends. Wil- 
liam Putnam, president of the association, 
presided. Address of welcome by Miss 
Geneva S. Bailard was followed by infor- 
mal speeches and an address by Dr. Perry 
Marshall on “The Scholar.” An effort is 
being made to raise a re-endowment fund. 

Out of a list of ten candidates for the 
teacher in science in the high school, Ed- 
ward H. Earle of Brimfield has been finally 
chosen. Mr. Earle was master of the 
Hitchcock school of that place. 


LYNN. The school board has elected 
Fred P. Batchelder of Florence principal 
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of the Ingalls grammar school, in place 
of Charles E. Bennett of Pittsfield, ye- 
signed. 

ASHFIELD. The nineteenth annual 
dinner given at Ashfield August 19 for the 
benefit of Sanderson Academy was a 
memorable occasion. Many notable per- 
sons were present. Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton opened the after-dinner ex- 
ercises by referring to the various jnci- 
dents of the year. He read a poem on 
George William Curtis, written by Mrs. 
M. L. G. Seffers, and then spoke at lengih 
on the increase of lawlessness in the ris- 
ing generation. The remedy Professor 
Norton would apply for the evil is parenta] 
discipline, moral training in school, and 
courage and efficiency in town officers to 
enforce wholesome laws. Professor 
Thomas of Lake Forest University, Ill, 
dwelt upon the same subject, and insisted 
that the dangers of our village and socia| 
life are to be avoided mainly by education, 
Rev. C. B. F. Pease of Waterville, N. Y., 
formerly a pastor in Ashfield, emphasized 
the remarks of Professor Thomas in an 
interesting address. 

NEWTON. All the vacancies in the 
teaching force of the Newton high have 
now been filled. The new teachers are: 
Irving O. Palmer of Salem, physics; 
Charles D. Meserve of Leominster, mathe- 
matics; Miss Sarah Deane of Newbury- 
port, history; Miss Edith H. Wildes of 
Quincy, Latin. Entrance examinations 
are now in progress. : 

CHEISEA. James W. Appleby, princi- 
pal of the Shurtleff grammar school, has 
accepted the mastership of the Pierce 
grammar school in West Newton, made 
vacant by the death of Levi Warren, who 
held that position for thirty-five years. 

BRIDGEWATER. The new principal 
of the high school is Melville A. Stone of 
Meriden, Conn. Mr. Stone, who succeeds 
C. F. Harper, has been in Nebraska for 
the last two years. 

TOPSFIELD. The seventieth anni- 
versary of Topsfield Academy was recently 
celebrated by the reunion of its former 
teachers and pupils. It was a large gath- 
ering, and the exercises were of great in- 
terest. Superintendent John W. Perkins 
of Salem presided. The oration was de- 
livered by President George W. Atherton 
of Pennsylvania State College; the his- 
torical address by M. V. B. Perley of Ips- 
wich; the poem by Professor Conant of 
California; and reminiscences were given 
by Rev. George L. Gleason. 

Some 200 children from five to twelve 
years of age have been learning all sorts 
of pleasant and useful lessons at the 
Tyler-street vacation school, which closed 
August 16th. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


This state has now two women superil- 
endents of schools, Miss Sarah B. Barus 
at Johnston, and Mrs. Helen Wilcox at 
Tiverton Four Corners. 

PROVIDENCE. The annual announce- 
ment for the academic year 1897-98 has 
been issued from Brown University. A 
number of changes have been made in the 
board of instruction and courses of study. 
Alexander Melklejohn, Ph.D., will assist 
in the department of philosophy, and R. 
A. Small, Ph.D., in the department of Eng- 
lish. New courses are offered in the de- 
partments of philology, fine arts, Biblical 
history and _ literature, physics, and 
botany. A new Shakespeare course wil! 
be given, taking up Spenser, Bacon, and 
Milton, and one dealing with English lit- 
erature from Dryden to Cowper. 
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A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for test! 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, ©. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

That Connecticut is a source and centre 
of intelligence and rich in educational in- 
stitutions all familiar with its history 
know. But still we are surprised to see 
that it requires two full pages in the Hart- 
ford Courant to name these institutions 
and tell the story of growth and progress, 

Seven of the young men who are-work- 
ing their way through Yale University 
acted as conductors or motormen during 
ihe summer vacation. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Four vacation schools 
conducted by the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor in this city 
have just closed. President Charles B. 
Hubbell of the board of education says 
that ere long the city will conduct vaca- 
tion schools as part of their publie educa- 
tional system. 

An entrance examination for admission 
io the normal schools of the state will be 
held at each of the normal school build- 
ings on Wednesday, September 8. 

OSWEGO. The fraternity will be 
pained to learn of the sudden death of Dr. 
tdward Austin Sheldon, principal of Os- 
wego normal school, which occurred 
August 26. He was one of the ablest and 
best-known educators in the country. He 
was born in Perry Centre, Wyoming 
county, and had he lived until October 4, 
‘7, he would have been seventy-four years 
old. Dr. Sheldon was educated at Ham- 
ilton College. He was superintendent of 
the public schools of Syracuse for two 
years, and held the same office in Oswego 
for six years. In 1862 he was elected to 
the principalship of Oswego state normal 
training school, and during these thirty- 
five years has held and honored this im- 
portant position. He has been a recog- 
nized leader, having introduced into the 
schools of this country a systematic course 
of objective instruction, and organized 
the first training school for teachers. His 
system has been adopted by the normal 
schools of New ‘York state. He was the 
author of a “Manual of Elementary In- 
struction,” a “Series of Reading Books and 
Charts,” and “Lessons on Objects.”’ 

Superintendent George Griffith of Utica 
is doing the new thing certainly in offer- 
ing prizes to the teachers of the city for 
essays upon professional topics. The sub- 
jects suggested for the highest prizes, 
“Methods of Teaching History,” or ‘‘Her- 
hurtian Pedagogies.” For the seeond 
srade prizes, “Interest as a Factor in Edu- 
cation,” or “Geography in Grammar 


A little more care 

in the proper use of disinfect- 
ants will do much to preserve 
the health and cheerfulness of 
the children and prevent the 
closing of the school owing to 
the outbreak of some infectious 
disease, 

‘*How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 


practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
ind during cases of infectious illness, sent free 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West 55th St., New York City. 


Schools.” For the third grade, “Relation 
of the Kindergarten and Primary School,” 
or “Nature Study in the School.” The 
prizes range from $15 to $35. 

BINGHAMTON. 5S. G. Landon of Rum- 
merfield, Pa., has been elected principal 
of the high school, to succeed Dr. Leonard, 
who resigned to accept the professorship 
of pedagogy in Syracuse University. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. At the meet- 
ing of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation held here during the week of 
August 30, Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin deliy- 
ered an address on “Absolute Power—An 
American Institution’; Rev. F, Stanley 
Root, on ‘The Educational Value of the 
Drama”; Dr, Joseph Anderson, on “Henry 
Drummond's Life and Work”; and Frank 
B. Sanborn, Professor J. W. Jenks, and 
Professor S. M. Lindsley, on financial and 
kindred topics. 

John Brisben Walker, who has ap- 
pointed President Andrews as first execu- 
tive of his new university, is authority 
for the following statement: — 

“The university is to be entitled the 
Cosmopolitan University, and work will 
be commenced October 1 next. The work 
is to be carried on entirely on the Chau- 
tauqua correspondence plan. 

“Dr. Andrews has already begun work 
by appointing the following as members 
of the advisory board of ten: Spencer 
Trask, the well-known banker of New 
York; President McAllister of the Drexel 


Institute, Philadelphia; Albert Shaw, 
American editor of the Review of Re- 
views; General Samuel Thomas, the 


prominent railroad man; and George F. 
Seward, president of the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Company of New York. 

“A feature of the new university will be 
that it entails no payment of fees of any 
kind upon the part of its students. The 
services rendered will be entirely free, and 
no charge will be made directly or indi- 
rectly.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BELLEFONTE. Many prominent edu- 
cators of the state attended the annual 
teachers’ convention recently held at this 
place, and a large number of teachers 
from outside the city were registered. 
The convention voted to hold the next 
meeting in the same city July 5--7, 1898. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM. The state has 
appropriated $150,000, instead of the $200,- 
000 asked for, and instead of nothing, as it 
had been announced, to Lehigh Univer- 
sity, to prevent the closing of its doors. 

The chair of languages at the West 
Chester state normal school, vacated by 
the resignation of Professor F. L. Whip- 
ple, has been filled by the election of Pro- 
fessor Francis H. Starkey, principal of the 
Shamokin high school. Professor Starkey 
is a graduate of Bucknell University, and, 
later, of Harvard. He has had large and 
successful experience both in public school 
and academic work. His reputation both 
as a scholar and a teacher is very high. 

Professor Henry Benner, a graduate in 
the scientific course of the West Chester 
state normal school, and afterwards a 
successful student and teacher in some of 
the most important institutions in this 
country, has just returned from a two 
years’ course of study at the University 
of Goettingen Germany, where he has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
magna cum laude. Dr. Benner has been 
elected professor of mathematics at Albion 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining elementas food. 


Prepared only by 


If not found at 


ColdCrosby’s and Catarrh Cure —tbe beat remade known for cold in the head and sore throat. Ry mall 50 ete 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


YZ Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
Y,and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
30 years with best results by thousands of dili- 
$e vent brain workers for the prevention as 
Z well as cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof. Percy. Descriptive pamphlet Pree. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


years, with instruction in educational and medical gymnastics, with hospital clinics. 


Send for catalogue. 


Qualified Examiners. . . 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 


wiLL PAY FOR SERVICES 


BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 23 IRVINGTON St., Boston, 


Reliable Correspondents. 
} STUDENTS | 


The Boston Correspondence School of Normal Instruction. 


12 Departments. 37 Courses, 


Over 100 Subjects. 3 Special Bureaus. 


send for PRosPEcTUS, APPLICATION BLANK, SCHEDULE OF Courses, &c. 
Address: THE ATHENIAN, Box 40, Station D, Boston, Mass. 


College, Michigan, and will shortly begin 
his work there. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The federal census gives us some very 
interesting statistics in regard to the 
teachers and schools of the United States 
and other nations. In 1890, the number 
of teachers in the United States was 341,- 
811, of whom 245,230 were females. The 
proportion of female teachers to the total 
number has steadily increased from 1870 
until 1895, when there were 268,000 em- 
ployed. In England, twenty years ago, 
there were 26,517 teachers, of whom 14,901 
were females. Last year England had 
92,580 teachers, of whom 66,310 were 
females. In Spain, where the standard of 
public education is low, male teachers are 
greatly in excess of females. In Denmark, 
where, for many years, the standard of edu- 
cation has been high, the number of male 
teachers is low, compared with female 
teachers. This fact is especially worthy 
of emphasis. There are now about 400,000 
teachers in the United States; 150,000 in 
Irance, of whom 80,000 are females; 150,- 
000 in Germany; 92,000 in England; 100,- 
000 in Italy; 100,000 in Russia; 
3,500 in Greece; and 22,000 in Canada. 
Official figures recently received from Rus- 
sia show that there are now twice as many 
boys as girls in the schools. Twenty 
years ago there were five times as many 
male as female pupils. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The twenty-first annual convention of 
the State Teachers’ Association has closed 
at Parish Mountain, after a successful 
meeting. 

The venerable Dr. Woodrow has _re- 
signed the presidency of the South Caro- 
lina College, and Professor Woodward of 
that institution has been elected to the 
position, Dr. EK. B. Craighead, president 
of the State Agricultural College, has also 
resigned. 

The presidency of Furman University, 
one of the largest Baptist institutions of 
learning in the South, has been offered to 
Rev. E. C. Durgan, D. D., professor in 
the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Louisville, Ky., and the friends of 
the former institution regret that he Tlid 
not accept. A member of the faculty has 
been appointed president pro tem. until 
January, when the position will be perma- 
nently filled. : 

GEORGIA. 

Wesleyan College at Macon in 1840 con- 
ferred a diploma upon Mrs. Catherine 
brewer Benson. It is claimed that this 
college was the first in the world to confer 
a diploma upon a woman. 

The Georgia State University now has 
a new model farm. The prudential com- 
mittee of the university has purchased a 
lot of land to be used by the department of 
agriculture of the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 

The board of trustees of Mercer Univer- 
sity has elevated Professor W. H. Kilpat- 
rick professor of mathematics. He is 
principal of the Savannah high school, 
and is said to be one of the finest mathe- 
maticians in Georgia. 

ATLANTA. ‘The board of education of 
this city has decided to abolish corporal 
punishment in the boys’ high school, and 
to allow the use of the rod in the grammar 
schools only under certain conditions. 
This reform has been agitated for some 
time by ex-Secretary Hoke Smith, chair- 
man of the rules committee of the board, 
and at the next meeting of the body it will 
become a part of the city’s school system. 

W. £. B. Du Bois, a colored man, has 
been elected professor of economics and 
history in Atlanta University. Professor 
Du Bois spent two years at Harvard, and 
received from the university the degree 
of Ph.D. After his post-graduate study at 
Harvard, he studied two years in Ger- 
many. 

Professor Joseph S. Stewart, superin- 
tendent of schools, Marietta, has accepted 
the presidency of the North Georgia Agri- 
cultural College at Dahlonega. This col- 
lege is a branch of the University of 
Georgia. Graduating at Emory College in 
1883, he has since received the degree of 
Master of Arts from the University of 
Georgia. His whole time since graduation 
has been spent in the schoolroom. Six 
years at Cherokee Wesleyan Institute, 
three years president of Harwood Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies, and five years at 
the head of the public schools of Marietta. 


STARKVILLE. The state agricultural 
college, located here, is in a flourishing 
condition. It is supported by state and 
federal appropriations, and has an average 
attendance of 350 students. The great 
farm is worked largely by students who 
are paid for their labor in board, and the 


SELF CULTURE 


A MAGAZINE & KNOWLEDGE 


SELF CULTURE is a comparatively new mag- 
azine, but it has quickly won its way to the 
front rank as a high -class literary and educa- 
tional monthly. The magazine now has a cir- 
culation of 70,000 copies monthly. It may 
confidently be said that no similar publication 
has within so short a time elicited like public 
appreciation. 

The following well - known writers have con- 
tributed articles of keen interest to its pages 
during the past six months: Prof. J. B. Mc- 
Master, C.E., Ph.D.; Goldwin Smith, D.C.L.; 
William Clark, LL.D.; D. O. Kellogg, D.D.; 
Hon, J. Sterling Morton, Major-Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, Prof. F. L. Pattee, Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, 
LL. D.; Sidney Whitman, George Iles, Sir 
Walter Besant, Melville E. Stone, and others 
of equal note. 

Every number of SELF CULTURE ?¢s rich in 
good reading. 

If you are not familiar with SELF CuLruRE, 
send for a specimen copy and prospectus before 
making up your list of periodicals for this win- 
ter’s reading. Send to-day! 

THE WERNER COMPANY, 
Publishers of SELF CuLTuRE, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 
Single copies, 20c. each, 
Sample copy, l0c. to readers of Journal of Education. 


products of the farm are sold, and the 
money is turned into the treasury. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


The mayor of San Francisco has ap- 
pointed a committee of 100 to draft a new 
city charter. The educational features 
will be drafted by Adolph Herbst, A. E. 
Kellogg, Joseph O’Conner, Madison Bab- 
cock, Mrs. L. K. Burke, and Mrs, C. W. 
Mark. 

The president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, one of the trustees, and one of the 
state board of regents have under way a 
scheme that looks to the substitution for 
the present buildings of the university at 
Berkeley, Alameda county, of a complete, 
new, magnificentsystem of buildings, con- 
structed to harmonize with the site and to 
meet the requirements of a much greater 
institution a hundred years hence. The 
report has it that $4,000,000 has been 
pledged by citizens to carry out the 
scheme. 

Miss Mary Mclean, daughter of Rev. J. 
C. MeLean of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, has accepted the chair of pro- 
fessor of English literature in Stanford 
University. 

Professor Elmer E. Brown has been lec- 
turing on “Education in the Hawaiian 
Islands” this summer.———Professor Earl] 
Barnes and wife are spending the year in 
Europe.-——Margaret E. Schallenberger 
will return to the education department of 
Stanford University after two years’ study 
at Cornell. 

Mrs. Phebe Hearst has been appointed 
one of the regents of the California State 
University, to take the place made vacant 
by the death of C. F. Crocker. Mrs. 
Hearst has shown much interest in educa- 
tional matters, and purposes, we are told, 
to spend a large sum of money in build- 
ings and equipment of the university, be- 
ginning with a  quarter-million-dollar 
building in memory of Senator Hearst. 


VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 

To make it possible for people to visit 
Europe without the extravagant cost of 
the old methods has been an unsolved 
problem until now. Americans will not 
travel second-class, and to go first-class 
by the fast steamers means a cost of $200 
to $300 for the steamer ticket alone, to be- 
gin with. The subject has been very 
carefully investigated and some new 
methods brought to bear, so that now the 
ocean voyage can be paid for at the rate 
of $6 per month, for the round tour to the 
Paris Exposition, and $15 for English and 
Mediterranean voyage next season, on 
monthly payments. No second-class and 
no steerage carried on the steamers. This 
is an opportunity for the school teacher, 
physician, minister, merchant, and etce., 
ete., to take a trip to Europe, which thus 
far has been an impossibility with many. 

The cultivated and intelligent classes 
in America are perhaps better qualified to 
understand and appreciate the scenes and 
historical spots in Europe than any other 
class in the world. 

The details of how the plan has been 
worked out are interesting, and the hand- 
somely-illustrated pamphlet of particu- 
lars, containing over 100 fine half-tone en- 
gravings, is sent free on application to the 
Postum Cereal Company, Limited, of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—Prominent among the articles of spe- 
cial interest in Appletons’ Popular Science 
Monthly for September is one on “Spanish 
Experiments in Coinage,” by Henry C. 
Lea. The instaliment of David A. Wells’ 
series on “Taxation” discusses real and 
personal taxes. Some entertaining and 
instructive incidents are given which have 
arisen out of the efforts of the law to es- 
tablish a sharp dividing line between the 
two. There is a timely article on “The 
Objects and Results of Polar Research,” 
by George Gerland, A brief history of the 
numerous expeditions, from that of 
Pytheas of Marselia down to Nansen’s. 
An important article for the educator is 
by Professor M. V. O'Shea, under the title 
“When Character Is Formed.” It is a plea 
for greater care and attention to the child 
during infancy. Dr. George J. Pierce has 
an article on “The Scope of Botany,” 1n 
which he shows that botany is anything 
but a list of dry Latin names, but rather 
a means of learning about the processes 


forcible paper upon “The Philosophie 
Basis of Economics,” while Dr. E. T. 
Devine treats the practical “tramp prob- 
lem” under the caption “The Shiftless and 
Floating City Population.” The usual de- 
partments are supplemented by an inter- 
esting series of notes upon “Current 
Transportation Topics,” in which Profes- 
sor Emery R. Johnson discusses recent 
judicial decisions affecting railroad inter- 
ests. Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 


—The beginning of the school year is 
signalized by the appearance of September 
St. Nicholas. Virginia Cabell Gardner 
contributes a story of Old England, entitled 
“A Girl of Winchester.”” Charles T. Hill 
has a paper on “Floating Fire-Engines.” 
Mr. Hill describes the powerful fire-boats 
of New York, which are equal, inthe 
amount of water they can throw, to twenty 
ordinary fire-engines. ‘‘The Street Dogs 
of Constantinople,” by Oswald Garrison 
Villard, and “Stories of Elephants,” by 
Marie A. Mille, are two interesting articles 
about animals. The serials are all near- 
ing their ends. There are many poems 
and verses and pictures by Birch, Relyea, 


MAGAZINES REOERIVED. 


Zovlogical Bulletin for August; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for August; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York, 

The Philistine for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 
East Aurora, N.Y. 

The Strand for September; terms, $1.25 a year, 
New York. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for September ; 
terms, $3.00a year. New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for September; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston. 

St. Nicholas tor September ; 
New York. 

The Pall Mall Gazette for September ; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine tor September. 

Werner’s Magazine for September; terms, $2.00 a 
year, New York. 

The Bookman for September; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


terms, $3.00 a year. 


Your Opportunity. 


FOUR GREAT PRIZES, 

The Century Magazine announced ay jy- 
teresting competition open to perso). Who 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Apt, in 
any college or university in the (nite, 
States during the commencement 
of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. During these 
four successive years three prizes $950 
each will be offered: First, for the peg 
metrical writing of not fewer than fifty 
lines. Second, for the best essay jn tho 
field of biography, history, or literapy 
criticism, of not fewer than 4,000 op more 
than 8,000 words. Third, for the )eg 
story of not fewer than 4,000 or more than 
$,000 words. 
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of nature. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
number, 50 cents. New York City: D. Ap- Varian, and other favorite artists. 
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} while also publish THREE other valuable papers for teachers— 
‘ scusse e bes cS ¢ aide far taankare I “vents), a v te arge 
i % paper upon “Administrative Seohratian E L est books and aids for teachers. “New ¢ atalogue free. Mention this ma 30 cents a year, Also a larg: 
tion and Decentralization in En rls “ay KELL , ‘ 
/ r Sidney Sherwood contributes a CO., Publishers, 63 East 9th Street, New York City. ‘ 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. Publisher. Price’ 
Elements OF Williams. Ginn & Co. $1.20 
A Study OF Anderson. American Book Co., N. Y. “40 
the Advanced Music Ripley & Tapper. * 1.00 
sprachubungen — Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. — 
Upland Pastures. Knapp. Raycroft Printing Co., East Aurora, N.Y.— 
Analytic Lambert, The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1.50 
French Practical Course.............. Magenat. os “ “ “ 1.00 
Eneyelopedia of Sport (11., Ear! of Suffolk. ‘ 1.00 
Old Greek Stories........ Peabody. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, .30 
Outline Guide to the Study of Lyric Poetry..... .... Carpenter. University of Chicago. 35 

ADIRONDACKS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


During September a series of physicians’ 
excursions will be run over the Fitchburg 
railroad to the Adirondacks, and no ona 
not familiar with the beauties of that re- 
gion shou!d lose the opportunity of touring 
it at this time. The excursion Will leave 
Boston September 7th and 21st, and be 


under the personal supervision of Dr. C. 
McV. Tobey, manager of the Adirondack 
sureau of Information, Boston, who was 
a resident of the mountains for twenty- 
five years, and is thoroughly familiar with 
their beauties. All of the best section will 
he included in the tours, and the service 
will be first-class in every respect. 

The Adirondacks combine all the pic- 
turesque features of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont in one grand pano- 
rama of mountain, lake, and river, and the 
atmosphere is one constant, exhilarating 
tonic. The mountains, clothed in the 
autumnal foliage, will be a sight long to 
be remembered, and one never to be for- 
xotten, 

Physicians cannot afford to lose this op- 
portunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind, both the hotels 
and the railroads have arranged to per- 
form the service at actual cost and to give 
the best they have. 

The rates will be $55 and $40, according 
to tour selected, which amount includes all 
expenses. 

While designated ‘‘Physicians’ Excur- 
sions,” it should be understood that they 
are not restricted to that class, but are 
open to all who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the cheapest and best Adiron- 
jack trip ever advertised. 

for itinerary and information covering 
trip, application should be made to Dr. C. 
McV. Tobey, manager Adirondack Bureau 
of Information, 220 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The late Professor Jowett had a curious 
way of commenting on the work that was 
brought to him by students. On one occa- 
sion he was shown a set of Greek verses. 
\fter looking them over carefully, he 
vlanced up rather blankly and said to the 
author: “Have you any taste for mathe- 
matics ?”—Argonaut. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
crs, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
‘and Publishing Company. 


“What! a boy of your age doesn’t know 
the parts of speech!” said the school- 
teacher. 

“No’m,” replied the boy. 

“Haven’t you ever heard of a noun?” 

“Oh, yes’m.” 

“Well, what comes next?” 

“Don’t know,” said the boy. 

“A pronoun,” replied the school- 
teacher. “Now please remember that. 
Then there’s the verb. Now what follows 
that?” 

“A proverb,” was the quick response. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allayg all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


Dillelante (very pressing)—‘I should 
like so much to write for your newspaper. 
One side of the paper has to be blank, 
hasn’t it’’? 

Editor—‘‘No; 
ter. 


both!’’—Fliegende Blat- 


Juliet—‘‘Did you ever study the stars?” 
Romeo—‘I’ve_ understudied them.”’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Have you adopted the vertical writing style 
in your school ? If not, you will be delighted 
to see how it all is with EKsterbrook’s Vertical 
Writer Pens. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
’ Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sta.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


For Sale, 


lhe good willand outfit of a first-class private school, 
lclightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 
les from one of the largest New England cities, 
lhe school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
ore healthful location can be found in the state. The 
ool has been under the management of the same 
!rincipals for twenty-three years, and has gained an 
euviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
iss in every respect. There are accommodations 
for sixty pupils in the schoolroom, Seats are now 
provided por forty. There are two recitation rooms, 
‘id these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
excellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, 
‘ith amplespace for boys’ hats and coats. All these 
rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 
[he rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
)/perannum. The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
hing use, The good-will, furniture, books, etc., 
i be secured for the small sum of $500. — 
\. B.- If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
nent, to aecommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 
in for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
sell or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
roughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give 
/or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
fers, 


'r more full information and introduetion to the 


‘cipal, address at once, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
' 165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30,1897. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year 8 
subscription free. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
n and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Susigtens, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


ablished 1880. 
Kstablishec E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


UE (corner of Twentieth St. 
a NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filled in thirty States, 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 

articulars 
8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. wwinth St., New York. 


Jni Agencies of America 
Union Teachers’ Agencies 0 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 

5 q, Pa.: Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; 

N.Y. Washington, D. C.: San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. é; 
Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS 
AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers Wanted 


QU | C K WO R K may be very careful and safe work. On August 21, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, we got a letter from Supt. Harpel of Shamokin, Pa., wn dng & 
n 


“The principal of our high school has resigned his position here to take the chair of Latin and Greek 

the West Chester State Normal School, and we desire a Jirst-class man to fill the vacancy. The applicant 
must be a Protestant, a graduate of a first-class college or university, and of a normal school if possible; a 
man of successful experience as principal of a good high school, of commanding presence, and a thorough 
disciplinarian.” Further particulars were given, had the right man, telegraphed to him to make 
and the salary was named at $113.33 a month. We AT personal application, and within two hours had 
reply from him that he had started for Shamokin. On August 26, Supt. Harpel writes: ‘* The principalship 
of the high school was filled last evening by the election of Mr. Joseph Haworth. ‘Thanks for your 
prompt action and interest.” This is the second time within a year that we have sent a man to this school 
within two hours of receiving word from them, and that he has been elected. See advertisement in this 


corner for October 1, 1896. Remember that the selection is just as carefully made Ss HAM Oo K | N 


as if it tooka month. System gives the right men 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Ausitorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions largest Western Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FO R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 

FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N, E, *° BROMFIELD sr., 


Boston. 
Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual freee ff 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


* in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requirements. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Does business in every State 


PENNA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly al) our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you-desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


EXCHANG 


less than $600. 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a i oe Be Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


with good general education wanted for department work 
( | A | in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade 


teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 
music and drawing. For further information, address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANTA. 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


and is constantly refusing to recommend 


Offers registration at reduced rates, to good places for lack of candidates. 
Send stamp for our plan for securing positions, books or periodicals. It is something new. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


Western Office, WM. F. JARVIS, 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


yacancies—severe as many vacanciesas members. Musthavemore members, Several 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of ¢ ollege days. Nocharge to employers OF re — n¢ ing eachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, } REV. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., { SL TTON TEAC HERS BUREAU, 
S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., ¢ hicago, Il. 

Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston. 


THE |OFAL CURR-N! WEEKLY? 
sop and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
¢ news of the world lowically classified anc 
intelligently digested. ¢ lean clear, conde nsed, non 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining truthful. Trials 

Low rates to school ¢ lubs. 


cts. Yearly $1 


Pathiinder Weshinzeton, D C 


Sample free 


KINDERGARTEN 


send for new Catalogue. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERAORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


| 
WANT | The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 
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PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave, 


SKETCHING, 
USE OUR 


Drawing Pencils. 


They will please you. 


The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 KE, 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston 


D° You Want the Best t 
WATER COLORS ? 
GET THE 


Bradley Standard. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 


can make any color you want. 
Designed for School or Home. Send for our Catalogue ot Drawing Apee- 


Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. ‘Ms ATLANTA. a KANSAS CITY. 


A CourRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical ai pon It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates « 
»ractical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 
' wa “parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of oo 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus eo to require purely eo wor 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, fu 1, illustrated explanations 0 the prin 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and 1n hig! 
schools and evening schools all over the country, ‘ 
7 R. H. THURSTON, A.M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the werner are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, andthe whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field. 


Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


/ Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grade 
EOS, RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled 
Lz correct curvature; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosem 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


"linerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less th: 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rock 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrat: 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
e0w G12 17th St., N. W., Washington D, ©. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
a FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

_ Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac ' al work inevery department. Chartered by the State. 

ir «Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
e0w Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. The Continents. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School 

>| With Perforated Maps for Slat. Ng. 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- fo Slate Drau 
ings by D. R. Aucssura. 
50 cents. 

With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 


should be made at home; following this with the NATIVE TREES . 
4 


preparation at school, 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. A Study Jor School and Home. 
By L. W. Russet, Providence, R. I. 


Common Animal Forms. lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Boards, price, By G.C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools 

Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 

This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Gcog- 
raphy ever published. 


By Craraner Girman. Boards. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children, Each 
*lesson’’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con 


often in their own lanstiage; the other in | * KEEPING 
How To Do It. 


print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 

By Hiram Orcurt, LL.D. Cloth. Pri-e, 
75 cents. 


teacher as to what materials, specimens, ete., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


how they should be handled. 
By S. Granr Oxrrenant. Handsomely 


RECREATION QUERIES 
bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


/n United States History, with Answers. 


By Pror. C. L. Gruner, State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 


ACADEMIC 


WEBSTER'S  \\ 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


of quantity characterizes its every department. 


Cc AUTION Do not be deceived in buying small So-called 

Webster’s Dictionaries.’’ All authentic abridg- 
ments of the International in the various sizes bear our trade-mark on 
the front cover as shown in the above cuts. 


Webster’s International 
The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. I. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 5. Supreme Court, 


IT IS THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found. Pronunciation is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily learned. 
The growth of words easily traced, and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity 


itis thoroughly reliable. 


rather than for show, but are still artistic. 


pera Specimen paces sent on application to 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Journal of Education, Boston, says:—Thisecition of Webster’s Dictionary, the Inter- 
national, is simply exquisite. The type is clear, and the arrangement of the different types ¢ 
gives fine effect; the pronunciation is modern and standard ; the etymology is tersely, clearly ¢ 
put; the definitions are modernized, condensed, and complete; the illustrations are for use ¢ 


As the oak from 
the little acorn so has 


our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. Newand 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 

Jree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds & Noble 


Publishers. 


Kducational Institutions, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
MISS SALISBURY’'S 


SEASIDE SEMINARY, Southport, Conn. 
A small boarding school for young ladies and chil- 
dren. Prepares forcollege. Individual training for 
backward children. Vocal music aud physical train- 
ing without extra charge. Opens Sept. 23d. 
MIss AUGUSTA SMITH, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Fairfield. 
Fairfield Academy. A Home for Boys, 
#450. A young boy needs special care. We try to give 
it. Individual attention; healthful and attractive lo 
cation. Preparation for college and business, 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 
GODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 
A HOME SCHOOL for Both Sexes. 
College preparatory and modern language work a 
specialty. Fall term begins Tuesday, August 31, 1897. 
For particulars and catalogues send to 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, A.M., Principal. 
MERRIMAC, MASS, 
HITTIER HOME SCHOOL, where a limited number 
of girls are received into intermediate, grammar, 
and college preparatory classes. Terms, including 
piano instruction, $300. School year opens Sept. 21st. 
Apply to Mrs. A. B. RUSSELL, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY 

PUBLISHING? 

— 43-47 East J0th St., 

COMPANY New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


Cortina Method 


he} anish, In 20 Lessons. 


“rench, Cloth: 
English, Each, $1.50. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
Sessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for CortTiINA LIBRARY.” 

CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. eow 


» forcivil service appointments 
x will soon be held in every State. 
More than 6000 appoint- 
ments willbe made annual- 
ly! The purpose of the National Cor- 
respondence Institute is to prepare 
any one by mail to pass any civil 
service examination with a high 
average, thus assuring early appointment, 
Particulars about all Gov't positions, dates 
of examinations, etc., free. 
National Correspondence Institute (Ine.). 
Dept. C.S, 2d Nat'l Bk Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 
By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Franklin College, 


3oard, tuition, room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk. ; 

total cost, $140 a yr. 8 courses; course for D.D., 

Ph. D., &c. Catalog free, with plan to earn funds. 
W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


1 
Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. fm) 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 28rd. Fall 
term begins September 16th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


‘NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Spec! 


Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to : 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address . 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal._ 


XTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYpEN, A. M._ 


JTATK NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address thé 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address : 
CHARLES S. CHAP N, Principal._ 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

8 Somerset Street. Bostor. 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology '® 
summer schools or institutes. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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